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may also be left in Room 3811, Main State. The editors may be reached at (703) 
516-1667. 
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tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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FROM THE SECRETARY 


arlier this summer, I addressed the 
International Leadership Forum 
for Women with Disabilities. My 


remarks then as now concern both 





our work in the Department and 


abroad to increase opportunities for others. 

Ours is a unifying vision, based on the 
truth that, in our era, security, prosperity and 
freedom are not finite, nor are they the rightful 
property only of some people in some places. 

If we plant the seeds and till the soil, these 
precious commodities will grow-——and more 
and more people in more and more countries 
wiil benefit and contribute to our global 
community. But first we must make sure that 
seeds of opportunity reach more of those who 
aspire to them. 

First, closest to home, I want to see a 
Department and Foreign Service truly open 
to the talents of all. We have been eliminating 
barriers to full participation. A record number 
of individuals with disabilities took our 
Foreign Service exam last November, and 146 
passed. I look forward to many of them joining 
the Foreign Service. To employ these 
individuals fully, our embassies must be 
accessible. A plan to make that happen is under 
way. , 

Second, as a matter of policy, the United States can 
and will be telling the story worldwide about what we 
have been able to do here through our knowledge of 
rehabilitation, the strength of our civic organizations, the 
liberating nature of our technology and the justice of laws 
such as the Americans with Disabilities Act. After all, if 
we can export our strategies for selling hamburgers, surely 
we can export our strategies for meeting the needs and 
benefiting from the skills and strengths of persons with 
disabilities. 

Third, the connections between poverty and disability, 
between maternal health care and preventing disability 
and between community-based rehabilitation and 
independence for disabled persons are not widely 
understood. But there are many who do understand at 
USAID, in the Peace Corps, in U.N. organizations and 
programs, and in the PVOs that support economic and 
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“Advocates 
of social 
progress 

have seen far 
too much of 
hardship and 
heartbreak 
to indulge in 
sentimental- 
ism.” 
Sea 


social development worldwide. I will do my 
absolute best to make the case on Capitol Hill 
and throughout America that by helping these 
organizations lift friends everywhere, we 
honor our values and help secure our own 
future. 

Fourth, we must cleanse the earth of the 
pernicious presence of landmines. We must 
do more to rehabilitate and provide for full 
re-entry into society of the victims. And we 
must negotiate an agreement that will end 
forever the danger landmines present to 
civilians around the globe. 

Fifth, here in the United States, our top 
priority in implementing Beijing has been to 
halt violence against women. That is also a 
goal of American foreign policy around the 
world, where abuses range from domestic 
violence to dowry murders to mutilation and 
to forcing young girls into prostitution. Some 
say all this is cultural, and there’s nothing we 
can do about it. I say it’s criminal, and we each 
have a responsibility to stop it. 

Finally, it is past time for the United States 
to ratify the Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Discrimination Against 
Women. 

Asa government, we must create a basis 
in law and in the community to remove obstacles that 
prevent persons with disabilities from participating in the 
economic and social life of their nations. 

We do this because we believe that every individual 
counts. That is the philosophy of America at its best. This 
philosophy is not based on any illusions. Advocates of 
social progress have seen far too much of hardship and 
heartbreak to indulge in sentimentalism. But we live in a 
nation and a world that have been enriched beyond 
measure by the survivors, by those who have overcome 
obstacles to build platforms of knowledge, understanding 
and accomplishment for all of us to advance. 


Jods ON gs 


Madeleine Albright 
Secretary of State 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Thanks for the Cartoons 


Dear Editor: 

As an FSN with 31 years service, 
I found the cartoon inside the back 
cover of May’s issue the greatest. It 
must have been drawn by an FSN (or 
perhaps a stateside civil servant). It 
made my day and dare I say, really 
hit the nail on the head. Thanks to 
whoever thought it up. 

Keep up the good work. 


Sheila K. Girvan 
Toronto 


Our cartoonist , Brian C. Aggeler, is 
an FSO assigned to EAP. He recently 
returned from overseas. 

—Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I hope Undersecretary Cohen takes 
Mr. Aggeler’s cartoons very seriously. 
He exposes the true nature of State 
more accurately than any consultant’s 
report ever could. 


L. A. Eldemir 
Istanbul 


More on FSN Issues 


Dear Editor: 

I write to second the sentiments 
of former FSN Mme. Barrandon 
(July/August issue) concerning 
unresolved Foreign Service National 
grievances. 

As a former labor officer, it 
always struck me as a distressing 
anomaly that my colleagues and I 
should be advocating abroad the 
basic human right of free collective 
bargaining, while our own FSNs were 
being denied that same right. I’m 
aware of the Department’s various 
defenses of its position, but I also 
know that the Defense Department 
bargains collectively with its Foreign 
National employees. 

Mme. Barrandon stops short of 
such a demand. She asks only that our 
missions not duck behind sovereign 
immunity to avoid having to defend 


their actions in host country courts. 
If, for now, FSNs are to be denied the 
full range of collective bargaining, 
they should at least be allowed this 
last legal recourse. 


John O. Grimes, FSO (ret.) 
Arlington, VA 


3 FAM 7224 states: 

a. Title VII of the Civil Service 
Reform Act of 1978 Public Law 95- 
454, and chapter 10 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980 are not applicable 
to FSN employees. 

b. No official recognition may be 
given to FSN unions as such unions 
are not subject to the controls that 
exist in the relationship between a 
U.S. union and the Federal 
employee. 


Robert S. Morris, director 
Office of Overseas Employment 


‘The Mt. Kilimanjaro Kids’ 


Dear Editor: 

It’s heartening to see State 
employees still climbing Mt. 
Kilimanjaro, 10 years after our climb 
in 1987 and subsequent article in State 
Magazine (“Life in the Foreign 
Service,” March 1988). Three of the six 
in our party went beyond Gilman’s 
Point to stand on Uhuru Peak, the 
highest point in Africa. We were 
surprised to see the photos of Stu 
Keen and Billy Carman using oxygen 
on the roof of the world—none was 
offered to us. But we were young back 
then; we couldn’t imagine trying at 
their ages! The best aftereffect: The 


‘three women climbers all became 


pregnant soon after the climb. The 
Kilimanjaro Kids are now in 
elementary school, and their parents 
still keep in touch. 


Sally Light 
CA/EX 


Thanks for Noticing 


Dear Editor: 

All too often in the Foreign 
Service hard work goes unnoticed or 
taken for granted. That is not the case 
with State Magazine. The magazine’s 
new look and content are progressive, 
fun to look at and read, bring together 
those of us operating out here in the 
far reaches and show us the rewards 
of life at home and overseas. 
Congratulations on a successful, 
innovative makeover. 


Vickie Lawrence 
Cotonou, Benin 


Right on Diversity 


Dear Editor: 

I read with great interest the 
column Direct from the D.G. by 
Anthony C. E. Quainton in the June 
issue. 

Mr. Quainton has articulated 
clearly the State Department's goal of 
diversity at the workplace. He notes 
the importance and necessity of 
inclusion at the workplace. As a new 
State employee, I am encouraged and 
delighted to read such bold state- 
ments of our Department's goal. 

I am extremely happy to know 
that our President and Secretary of 
have emphasized the significance of 
diversity at the workplace by stating 
it “enriches the workplace and 
improves the work product.” I could 
not agree more. I also sincerely hope 
and believe that our Department will 
follow and adhere to the policy set by 
our Secretary and eloquently 
expressed by the D.G. 


Brahma C. Sinha 
Miami Passport Agency 


Letters should be as brief as possible 
and include the writer's name, address 


and daytime phone number. Letters 
may be edited for length and clarity. 
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eye) iatsze, 
Federal 
Campaign is 
under way 


The State Department's 
1997 Combined Federal 
Campaign, with a goal of 
$1.2 million, officially got 
underway Oct. 1 and will 
continue through Dec. 15. 

The official kickoff, held 
in conjunction with ACDA 
and USAID, featured a 
special. luncheon and 
introduced Patricia D. Cecil 
from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, this year’s 
loaned executive. She will 
spearhead all three 
agencies’ campaigns and 
serve as their liaison with the 
greater Washington area 
OO 

Last. year, federal 
employees’ contributed 
$37.2 million to the 
Washington area CFC, 
assisting some 2,500 organ- 
izations whose goals vary 
from feeding the hungry to 
protecting the environment. 
The Washington area 1997 
dollar goal, according to the 
loaned executive, is $38 
million. 

During the 1996 CFC 
campaign, State employees 
exceeded the goal of $1.15 
million, pledging a record 
$1.2 million and earning the 
Department a Pacesetter 
Award for raising 3.2 percent 
more in employee contribu- 
tions than the previous year. 

Of the 13 bureaus 
honored last year for 
exceeding their monetary 
goals, Population, Refugees 
and Migration was declared 
“champion,” raising 118 
percent of its goal. 
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IN THE NEWS 


Former Director 
General Anthony C. E. 
Quainton adds his 
photo to wall of former 
Director Generals 
during a farewell 
ceremony in August. 





New Master's Program Established with Princeton 


The State Department 
and Princeton University’s 
Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International 
Affairs have signed a 
Memorandum of Agree- 
ment to further public 
policy. 

The agreement estab- 
lishes a new one-year 
master’s degree program in 
public policy, starting with 
the academic year 1998-99. 
The John L. Weinberg 
Fellowships will be offered 
to 10 Foreign Service 
generalists and specialists 
promoted to 02 in 1996 and 
1997 and Civil Service 13s 
and 14s promoted in the 
past five years. A Depart- 
ment- wide selection panel 
will choose about 20 newly 
promoted employees who 
will be invited to submit 
applica-tions to Princeton. 
Candidates should have 
some quantitative analysis 
background and be able to 
submit Graduate Record 
Examination scores not 
more than five years old. 


The public policy 
course will consist of a 
rigorous one-year 
curriculum aimed at 
meeting the needs of rising 
leaders from government 
agencies and non-govern- 
mental organizations in the 
United States and abroad. 
Study programs will 
provide advanced public 
policy and organization 


skills tailored to individual 
officers’ needs and in- 
terests. 1 


Below: At signing are Robert 
Hutchings, left, dean for 
academic affairs, Princeton 
University; Andrea Morel 
Farsakh, PER/CDA program 
coordinator; Jennifer C. 
Ward, then acting director 
general. 








APPOINTMENTS 


Senate confirms (3 ambassadors 


UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND: 
Philip Lader of South Carolina 
served as the administrator of the 
U.S. Small Business 
Administration and was a 
member of the President’s 
Cabinet. His prior service in the 
Clinton Administration includes 
assistant to the President and 
White House deputy chief of staff, 
as well as deputy director for management of the Office 
of Management and Budget. Working directly with Vice 
President Gore on the Administration’s “reinventing 
government” agenda, he chaired the National 
Performance Review's policy committee, as well as the 
President’s Management Council and the President's 
Council on Integrity and Efficiency, composed of the 
government-wide inspectors general. Mr. Lader 
previously was president of Sea Pines Co., a developer/ 
operator of recreation communities. In addition, he served 
as executive vice president of Sir James Goldsmith’s U.S. 
holding company and as president of universities in South 
Carolina and Australia. 

He earned a B.A. with distinction in political science 
from Duke University in 1966 and an M.A. in history from 
the University of Michigan in 1967. He completed 
graduate studies in law and English constitutional history 
at Oxford University in 1967-68, and earned a J.D. from 
Harvard Law School in 1972. He is an Honorary Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Oxford University. He is married 
to Linda LeSourd Lader, a trustee of the American 
International University in London. Mr. Lader and his wife 
co-founded, in 1981, Renaissance Weekends, family 
retreats for innovative leaders. They have two daughters, 
Mary Catherine and Whitaker. 





FRANCE: Felix G. Rohatyn of 
New York, N.Y., is 
internationally recognized as 
one of the: preeminent experts 
in corporate mergers and 
acquisitions, public policy and 
business economics. He retired 
this year as a managing director 
of the New York investment 
banking house, Lazard Freres 
and Co., which he joined in 
1948. He became a partner in 
1960. Mr. Rohatyn also chaired the Municipal Assistance 
Corporation for the City of New York from 1975-93, and 











directed the negotiations that restructured the city’s 
obligations during the fiscal crisis of the mid-1970s. He is 
a former governor of the New York Stock Exchange. 

He earned a B.A. in physics from Middlebury College 
in Vermont in 1949, and he has received honorary degrees 
from several universities. He is on the board of directors 
of Pfizer, Inc. and is a member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations and of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. He is a vice chairman of Carnegie Hall and is on 
the boards of trustees of a number of other non-profit 
organizations. He was awarded the Legion of Honor by 
the French government in 1983, and was promoted to the 
rank of commander in 1995. He is married to Elizabeth 
Rohatyn, who chairs The New York Public Library. 


Canapa: Gordon D. Giffin is 
currently a partner with the 
Atlanta firm of Long, Aldridge 
and Norman. He presently serves 
on the board of directors of the 
Overseas Private Investment 
Corp., Georgia Chamber of 
Commerce, Trees Atlanta 
Foundation, the Atlanta Historical 
Society and The Atlanta Ballet. 
Mr. Giffin has been an adjunct 
professor of law at Emory University School of Law. From 
1979 to 1984, he was with the law firm of Hansell and 
Post. Prior to 1979, Mr. Giffin served as director of 
Legislative Affairs and chief counsel to U.S. Senator Sam 
Nunn. In 1974, he served as an associate attorney at 
McCurdy, Candler and Harris in Decatur, Ga. 

Mr. Giffin lived in Montreal and Toronto for 17 years. 
He earned a B.A. from Duke University in 1971 and a J.D. 
from Emory University School of Law in 1974. Mr. Giffin 
is married to Patti Alfred Giffin. They have one daughter, 
Kelley. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA: 
Richard Dale Kauzlarich, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign 
Service, is from Moline, Ill. He has 
served as ambassador to the 
Republic of Azerbaijan since 
April 1994. From April 1993 to 
April 1994, Ambassador 
Kauzlarich was principal deputy 
to the ambassador-at-large and 
special adviser to the Secretary of 
State on the New Independent States. From 1991 to 1993, 
he was deputy assistant secretary of State in the Bureau 
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of European and Canadian Affairs, where he was 
responsible for relations with the former Soviet Union and 
regional economic issues. Ambassador Kauzlarich has also 
served as director of State’s Operations Center, director 
of the Office of Regional Political and Economic Affairs in 
the Bureau of European and Canadian Affairs, deputy 
director of the Policy Planning Staff, deputy assistant 
secretary in the Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs, and in three assignments in the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs. Ambassador Kauzlarich 
has served abroad at U.S. embassies in Tel Aviv, Addis 
Ababa and Lome. He has an A.A. in social sciences from 
Black Hawk College in Moline and a B.A. from Valparaiso 
University in Valparaiso, Ind. He also holds M.A. degrees 
in political and administrative development from Indiana 
University and in applied economics from the University 
of Michigan. He speaks French and Azeri. He is married 
to the former Anne Elizabeth Bregstone. They have a 
daughter, Terri L. Skender. Their son, Richard D. 
Kauzlarich Jr., is deceased. 


U.S. SpectaL REPRESENTATIVE FOR MILITARY STABILIZATION IN 
THE BALKANS AT THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE: James W. Pardew 
of Springfield, Va., holds the rank of ambassador during 
his tenure of service. 

Prior to joining State, Mr. Pardew served as the 
Secretary of Defense representative to the U.S. peace 
negotiating team at the Dayton peace talks involving the 
former Yugoslavia. Before joining Ambassador Holbrooke 
on the negotiating team, he was director of the Balkan 
Task Force in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Mr. 
Pardew is the recipient of the Secretary of State is 
Distinguished Service Award, the Department of Defense 
Medal for Distinguished Civilian Service and the National 
Intelligence Distinguished Service Medal. 

Mr. Pardew was born in Memphis. He received a B.S. 
degree from Arkansas State University in 1966 and a 
master’s degree in political science from Loyola University 
of Chicago in 1973. Mr. Pardew completed service in the 
U.S. Army with the rank of colonel. His military 
decorations include the Defense Superior Service Medal, 
Legion of Merit (2) and Bronze Star (2). He is married to 
Kathy Pardew. They have three sons. 


AMBASSADOR AT LARGE FOR WAR CRIMES ISSUES AT THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE: David J. Scheffer of Ashburn, Va., 
currently serves as senior adviser to the Secretary of State. 
During the President's first term, he was senior adviser 
and counsel to former U.N. Ambassador Madeleine K. 
Albright, working extensively on war crimes issues and 
national security matters. Prior to joining State, Mr. 
Scheffer was an attorney with the international law firm 
of Coudert Brothers, an International Affairs Fellow of the 
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Council on Foreign Relations; a senior consultant of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the U.S. House of 
Representatives; and a senior associate at the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. He earned an A.B. 
degree in government and economics from Harvard 
College in 1975, a J.D. from Oxford University in 1978 and 
an LL.M degree in international and comparative law from 
Georgetown University Law Center in 1978. Mr. Scheffer 
is a member of the New York and District of Columbia 
bars. 

In his capacity as Ambassador at Large for War Crimes 
Issues, Mr. Scheffer will report directly to the Secretary of 
State and advise her on U.S. efforts to address serious 
violations of international humanitarian law. He will 
coordinate work on war crimes issues, such as support 
for the Yugoslav and Rwanda War Crimes Tribunals, and 
develop policy initiatives on mechanisms of accountability 
for war crimes. 


Unitep Nations FoR U.N. MANAGEMENT AND REFORM: 
Richard Sklar of San Francisco has a distinguished and 
honored 40-year career in private and public sector 
management. He has earned a national reputation for 
management and organization reform of troubled private 
and public sector enterprise. Prior to joining State, Mr. 
Sklar served as president of the San Francisco-based 
construction management firm of O’Brien Kreitzberg, Inc. 
Most recently, he served as the special representative of 
the President and Secretary of State for civilian 
implementation in Bosnia. 

In his new job, Mr. Sklar will have principal oversight 
of all matters relating to U.N. reform, financial and 
administrative management and interaction with U.S. 
business. 

Mr. Sklar is a native of Baltimore. He received a 
bachelor’s degree in mechanical engineering from Cornell 
University in 1957. Following graduation, he served as 
an artillery officer in the U.S. Army. He is married to 
Barbara Sklar. They have four children. 


REPUBLIC OF BELARUs: Daniel V. Speckhard, a career member 
of the Senior Executive Service, is from Wisconsin. He 
began his federal career as a Presidential management 
intern in 1982; he served at the U.S. Small Business 
Administration, the U.S. Agency for International 
Development and on the Senate Small Business 
Committee. In 1984, Mr. Speckhard joined the 
international division of the Office of Management and 
Budget in the Executive Office of the President. In 1990, 
he became an adviser to the Deputy Secretary of State. In 
1992, he became director of policy and resources for the 
deputy secretary. He was responsible for coordinating 
international programs to support foreign policy 
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initiatives. Since 1993, Mr. Speckhard has been a deputy 
to the Ambassador-at-Large for the New Independent 
States. Over the past four years, he has worked to advance 
U.S. foreign policy interests on a broad range of political, 
economic and security issues involving the New 
Independent States of the former Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speckhard completed his undergraduate work at 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison, where he also 
earned master’s degrees in economics, public policy and 
administration. Mr. Speckhard speaks Russian. He is 
married to Dr. Anne Speckhard. They have three children. 


REPUBLIC OF LITHUANIA: Keith C. Smith, a career member 
of the Senior Foreign Service, is from California. He joined 
the Foreign Service in 1962. Throughout his tenure, he has 
served in Mexico, Ecuador, Venezuela, Hungary, Norway 
and Estonia. He was deputy chief of mission in Hungary 
from 1983 to 1986 and in Norway from 1986 to 1989. From 
1990 to 1992, Mr. Smith was special adviser on U.S. 
assistance to Eastern Europe; and from 1992 to 1994, he 
was director of Policy and Public Affairs in the Bureau of 
European Affairs. In 1994, Mr. Smith was Charge 
d’Affaires in Estonia, and in 1995 he joined the Foreign 
Service Institute as director of Foreign Area Studies. 

Mr. Smith attended Brigham Young University and 
the University of Texas. He speaks Hungarian, Spanish 
and Norwegian, and is studying Lithuanian. Mr. Smith is 
married to Nina Brambani Smith. 


Kyrcyz Repusic: Anne Marie Sigmund, a career member 
of the Foreign Service, is from Washington, D.C. She was 
counselor of the U.S. Information Agency. Since joining 
USIA in 1970, her assignments have included press attache 
in Belgrade (1984-88); public affairs officer in Tegucigalpa 
(1988-89); public affairs adviser for the Bureau of Latin 
American Affairs at State (1989-90); public affairs officer 
in Warsaw (1991-93); director of the Office of Eastern 
European and New Independent States Affairs (1994-96), 
as well as assignments in Leningrad, Moscow, Budapest, 
Managua and Buenos Aires. 

Ms. Sigmund graduated from the University of 
Kansas in 1968 with a B.A. in Russian and Slavic area 
studies. She received her master’s degree in Russian from 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison in 1970. She speaks 
Russian, Polish, Serbian and Spanish. 


Co-OPERATIVE REPUBLIC OF GUYANA: James F. Mack, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, is from Virginia. 
He served as a Peace Corps volunteer in Honduras, then 
joined the Foreign Service in 1966. His first diplomatic 
posting was to Saigon as a political reporting officer. He 
returned to State in 1970 and served as the South Vietnam 


analyst in the Bureau of Intelligence and Research. From 
1971-79, Mr. Mack held the positions of political/labor 
officer in San Jose, Costa Rica; labor officer in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil; and principal officer in Ponta Delgada, Azores, 
Portugal. His subsequent positions have been as 
Guatemala/ Belize desk officer and chief of the Office of 
Labor/Management Relations at State; political counselor 
in San Salvador, El Salvador; deputy chief of mission in 
Asuncion, Paraguay; director of the Office of Andean 
Affairs at State; and deputy chief of mission in Quito, 
Ecuador. Currently, Mr. Mack is the deputy chief of 
mission at the American Embassy in Lima, Peru. 

Mr. Mack graduated from Cornell University in 1963 
with a degree in government. He is married to Sheila 
Marvin Mack, and they have four children. They both 
speak Spanish, Portuguese and Vietnamese. 


REPUBLIC OF PaRAGuay: Maura Harty, a career member of 
the Senior Foreign Service, is from Florida. She entered 
the Foreign Service in 1981, serving first as a vice consul 
in Mexico City. As a career consular officer, Ms. Harty has 
held consular assignments in Bogota and Madrid as well 
as several domestic tours at State. In the mid 1980s, Ms. 
Harty served as a staff officer in the Operations Center 
and in the Executive Secretariat. She has also served twice 
in the office of the Secretary of State, first as a special 
assistant to then Secretary George P. Shultz and most 
recently as executive assistant to former Secretary Warren 
Christopher. 

Ms. Harty has a bachelor’s degree from Georgetown 
University’s School of Foreign Service. She is married to 
James F. Larner, a senior forensic document analyst with 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


Deputy REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS WITH THE RANK OF AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND 
PLENIPOTENTIARY: Peter Burleigh of Los Angeles served as 
ambassador to the Democratic and Socialist Republic of 
Sri Lanka and to the Republic of Maldives. He has held 
several positions at State, including principal deputy 
assistant secretary for Personnel; coordinator of the Office 
of Counterterrorism; principal deputy assistant secretary 
for Intelligence and Research; deputy assistant secretary 
for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs; and deputy chief 
of mission in Nepal. Ambassador Burleigh earned a B.A. 
from Colgate University in 1963. 

In his new role as deputy, Ambassador Burleigh will 
also represent the United States in the Security Council 
and other major U.N. bodies, head the U.S. delegations to 
international meetings in New York and deal directly with 
the Secretary-General and other ranking U.N. officials. 0 
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What employees want to know... 









Agency Integration: 


How will the merger allect Me ¢ 


By Geri Kam & Bob Hugins 





opping the list of employee concerns these days is the up- 


coming merger of ACDA and USIA into the State De- 
partment. And from hiring to promotion, from benefits to 
tour-of-duty policies, there is no area more loaded with 
hot-button issues than personnel. 


The Reorganization Communications staff talked to senior managers 
in the affected agencies: Alex De La Garza, deputy assistant secre- 
tary of State for personnel; Janice Brambilla, USIA’s director of hu- 
man resources, and Nancy Aderholdt, ACDA’s director of personnel. 





Q: You were part of the Human Re- 
sources Working Group that devel- 
oped the framework for merging the 
Civil Service and, Foreign Service of 
the three agencies. In a nutshell, 
what's the plan? 


A: De La Garza: We all agreed to 
some basic principles: a unified Civil 
Service, a unified Foreign Service, and 
a single system for FSN employment. 
It was also clear we needed to 
establish a fifth cone for public 
diplomacy. There was consensus we 
should look at decentralizing 
personnel authorities within the 
Department. We also wanted to 
ensure a smooth transfer of people, 
and we worked with our legislative 
staffs to add language to the State 
authorization bill to do that. 


Brambilla: All of our discussions have 
been based on those premises. Our 
issues are tough issues. They’re going 
to take lots and lots of discussion, both 
short term and long term. Many will 
require negotiation with AFSA and 
AFGE. But in the many meetings I’ve 
had with my counterparts I’ve found 
everybody to be very professional, 
very collegial. I believe it will 
continue that way. And I think that 
has made the process much easier for 
us. 


Aderhoidt: An open and honest tone 
was set from the start. There was no 
dancing around the tough issues. 
That's not to say every issue before 
us was resolved to everyone’s satis- 
faction. But the opportunity to con- 
tribute equally and be heard really 
gave credence to the effort. 


Geri Kam is a State administrative officer and Bob Hugins a public affairs officer 
at USIA. Both work in the Reorganization Secretariat. 
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Q: Your group really had two 
tasks. First was merging your 
respective central personnel offices. 
And second was to merge the larger 
populations of Foreign Service, Civil 
Service and FSNs — a task that 
ultimately affects everyone. On the 
latter: What are the larger shifts 
people should expect? 


AAS De La Garza: USIA and ACDA’s 
Washington-based infrastructure jobs 
— which are primarily Civil Service 
— will merge with their counterpart 
offices at State. That’s where you'll 
see the greatest shift. The largest 
groups will move into FMP, 
Personnel, Information Management 
and the support areas of the 
Administration bureau. What will 
most affect the Foreign Service are 
State and USIA’s differing regulations 
that affect pieces of the personnel 
management system. Even though 
we’re all under the Foreign Service 
Act of 1980, we have numerous 
differences such as time-in-class 
regulations and windows for 
competition into the Senior Foreign 
Service that have to be reconciled. 


Q: A lot of USIA officers are ask- 
ing about the possibility of bidding 
now on State jobs. The same ques- 
tion is starting to bubble up at State. 
What's the thinking on this issue? 


PHOTO BY SHAWN Moore 


A: Brambilla: As you may know, 
cross-bidding between State and 
USIA positions is now possible for 
Foreign Service secretaries. We're also 
developing policies to allow cross- 
bidding on Foreign Service admin 
jobs. We’re not ready yet to open 
cross-bidding for generalist officers 
yet. 


De La Garza: One reason is simply the 
magnitude of that changeover. The 
intent is to ultimately open all Foreign 
Service generalist jobs to cross 
bidding, but the logistics have to be 
worked through. For instance, 
information on USIA positions can’t 
yet be accessed by State managers. 
We need to first build a whole 
infrastructure to bring the USIA 
position base into State, and that will 
take some time. The USIA secretary 
and executive officer populations are 
much smaller groups whose bids and 
transfer information will be entered 
into the system manually. 


Q: Civil Service employees have 
rank in position while Foreign Ser- 
vice employees have rank in person. 


Since so many Civil Service jobs at 
USIA and ACDA are merging with 
their counterpart offices at State, will 
there be widespread re-gradings of 
positions? What people want to 
know is, basically, will they be 
downgraded? 


A: Aderholdt: The proposed 
legislation package under 
consideration by Congress ensures 
that employee grade levels are 
protected for a six-month period after 
the merger while the restructured 
offices settle in. Some rightsizing in 
grade levels may occur after that, but 
longstanding Civil Service grade 
retention rules provide some 
protection. If, after the merger, a 
position is downgraded, the affected 
employee can remain at his or her 
previous grade level for two years 
before the new lower pay kicks in. 


De La Garza: Because our agencies 
have performed similar functions in 
the support area, I don’t expect a lot 
of our journeyman positions to be 
downgraded. Grade changes won’t 
come so much at the lower grades but 


at the supervisory level, where we do 
think we'll achieve some economies. 


Q: What about RIFs (Reductions- 
In-Force)? Can you talk about that a 
little? 


A: Aderholdt: The proposed 
legislation package I mentioned 
earlier would ensure that all 
employees would transfer to State at 
the same grade and tenure they held 
at ACDA or USIA, and protect that 
grade for six-months. After that 
there’s no guarantee and we don’t 
know what the future might hold. 
Should reductions be required in the 
future, however, every effort will be 
made to avoid costly and disruptive 
RIFs. 


Brambilla: Alex and I have talked at 
length about whether there will be 
jobs for all employees after 
reorganization. If we have enough 
lead time and the necessary personnel 
management tools, we will do our 
best to accomplish this. Over the next 


From left, Janice Brambilla, USIA; Alex De La Garza, State; Nancy Aderholdt, ACDA. 
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two years, there are things we can do 
to minimize the possibility of a RIF: 
One is to carefully manage the normal 
attrition rate at USIA and State; 
another is to adjust our respective 
hiring plans; we can offer “early out” 
retirements or employee retraining. 


Q: Do you expect buyouts to be 
offered? 


A: Aderholdt: We need legislative 
authority to offer buyouts and we are 
still consulting with the Hill. Chances 
of getting buyout authority are still 
alive, but barely. If we do get it, it will 
probably be very restricted and 
targeted to specific groups of 
employees whose jobs are being 
eliminated and who are ineligible for 
retirement. 


De La Garza: Our discussions with the 
Hill have not been encouraging. We 
feel we should continue to press for 
buyouts, however, as a tool to help 
manage the integration more 
smoothly. 


Q: How soon will the agencies be- 
gin to align personnel policies? 
What gets first look? 


A: Brambilla: Some personnel 
policies are already merging, such as 
cross-bidding for secretaries and 
administrative officers. But there are 
numerous policies and practices that 
differ between State and USIA. USIA 
will not be completely integrated with 
State until October 1999 — two years 
away. 


De La Garza: One item at the top of 
our list is promotion precepts for the 
new public diplomacy cone. State’s 
system allows generalist officers to 
compete for promotion in their cone 
and in the broader “multifunctional” 
category. Our different TIC rules and 
windows for promotion into the 
Senior Service are also priorities for 
review. For the Civil Service, most of 


our policies are the same since we, 
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operate under government-wide 
regulations. Our biggest 
consideration will be the policies we 
establish for placing people in the new 
structure and matching people and 
grades. 


Q: There is a concern among 
domestic USIA_ employees, 
particularly in the Information 
Bureau (the “I” Bureau), that 
“cultural” differences between State 
and USIA will result in the 
weakening or disappearance of 
USIA’s advances in the workplace. 
How does USIA management see 
this issue? 


A: Brambilla: I don’t see this 
occurring. USIA is proud of the 
management changes we’ ve achieved 
in the I Bureau. Indeed, I Bureau 
developments in team-based manage- 
ment and employee empowerment 
have been studied by other offices 
within USIA. I can envision the 
possibility of a State office seeking to 
implement I Bureau-like managerial 
techniques, perhaps by serving as a 
pilot-office on managerial issues. This 
is speculative, of course, but we think 
developments in the I Bureau 
represent sound managerial thinking 
resulting in improved products and 
better employee morale. 


Q: Are there positive aspects of the 
merger? 


A: Aderholdt: Sure. We've tried to 
emphasize along with the changes 
that there are positive aspects of going 
to a larger agency. ACDA employees 
will have a larger number of job 
vacancies for which they can apply. 
There will be opportunities to 
participate in programs like the Senior 
Seminar and other training programs 
that ACDA employees have not 
participated in before. Civil Service 
union representation will be new for 
ACDA employees, and I view this as 
positive. It’s another way for 
employees to be represented, an 
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additional avenue to appeal an action, 
and to have a voice to management. 


De La Garza: Two highly skilled Civil 
Service workforces will be coming 
into State and the infusion of that 
talent is welcome. The influx of USIA 
executive officers comes in an area 
where we have a tremendous need. 
For the Foreign Service overall, I think 
the biggest advantage will be in 
professional development, in 
preparation for senior positions. As 
the traditional skills of policymaking 
merge with the communication and 
information skills of public 
diplomacy, the officers get better and 
so does the organization. 


Brambilla: 1 think we have a unique 
opportunity to look collectively at 
“best practices” in the personnel field. 
Basically what that means is every 
personnel issue is on the table. 
Nobody will come into these 
discussions saying it’s got to be done 
our way. We will look at the way 
USIA does it, we will look at the way 
State does it, the way ACDA does it, 
and decide what would be the best 
practice once we finally have an 
integrated structure. 


Q: The biggest challenge ahead? 


A: De La Garza: Coming up with 
policies and procedures viewed as fair 
and equitable. 


Aderholdt: Aligning our personnel 
policies, and figuring out best 
practices for the integrated agency. It 
will be an ongoing effort, and it won’t 
be done by the time ACDA is folded 
in. For us here in Personnel, we have 
an enormous amount of work to do 
in a very short timeframe to close out 
the Agency. 


Brambilla: Our immediate challenge 
is to ensure that everyone has a job 
and a career. The new structure needs 
to provide opportunities for career 
growth for everyone. 0 


DIFFERENCES IN PERSONNEL POLICIES: A SNAPSHOT 





ee 
¢ Tour of Duty policy 3 years: non-hardship 4 years: non-hardship 
2 years: hardship 3 years: hardship 
2 years: greater hardship 
¢ EER cycle/OER cycle April to April May to May 
Wi ; ha eligible until expiration of 
Windows for -01 promotion into SFS 6 years Seindaulans 
¢ Time-in-class rules cumulative 22 years since cumulative 27 years from 
tenure, or 15 years in grade date of appointment 
OC - 7 years OC - 7 years 
MC - combined 14 yrs for MC - combined 12 yrs 
OC-MC for OC-MC 
CM - 10 years CM - 4 years 
* Limit on continuous overseas service none ee a oe 
¢ Limit on continuous Washington service 6 years 4 years 
¢ Union representative AFGE Local 1534 AFGE Local 1812 
¢ Priority Placement program yes yes no 
¢ Program for short-term overseas 
assignments (excursion tours) yes yes oa 


* Program for conversion to Foreign 
Service yes yes 





* Performance rating cycle Jan-Dec GS 1-6: Jan-Dec July-June 
GS 7-15 non-supervisory: 
May-April 
GS 13-15 supervisory: 
July-June 
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* Metro transit subsidy offered 





* Child Care Center on-site coh yes no : Access to State facility 


* Foreign Service Institute 


- early morning language classes no charge tuition charged tuition charged 
- long-term training: language, etc. no charge tuition charged tuition charged 
- short-term training no charge tuition charged tuition charged 
CASTERN MICHIGAN 
LIBRARY 
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By Matt Murphy 





n September 26, 1961, President John F. Kennedy 
signed a bill creating the U.S. Arms Control and 
ACDA’s birth 


reflected a growing interest in nuclear disarm- 


Disarmament Agency (ACDA). 


ament issues in the United States in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s. To this day, ACDA remains the 


world’s only independent government agency 





whose primary responsibility is arms control. 


nonproliferation and disarmament 
issues. This unique role will be 
preserved as the arms control mis- 
sion is integrated over the next year 
into the reorganized State Depart- 
ment. 

By coordinating its activities 
with the National Security Council, 
the Departments of State, Defense 
and other relevant agencies, ACDA 
plays an integral role in arms control 
policymaking. Moreover, since the 
Agency’s creation, ACDA officials 
have led or been members of the 
negotiating teams for all of America’s 
arms control negotiations. Legisla- 
tion further requires ACDA to 
provide leadership for the U.S. 


ACDA’s mission is to strengthen 
U.S. national security policy by 
formulating, negotiating, imple- 
menting, verifying and advocating 
effective arms control, nonprolif- 
eration, and disarmament policies 
and agreements. In so doing, 
ACDA ensures that arms control is 
fully integrated into the develop- 
ment and conduct of U.S. national 
security policy. 

Arms control has always had a 
unique and valued status. As 
directed by Congress, the ACDA 
director serves as the principal 
adviser to the President, the Na- 
tional Security Adviser and the 
Secretary of State on arms control, 


ACDA Deputy Director Ralph Earle I 
and then U.N. Ambassador Madeleine 
Albright at the 1995 NPT Review and 
Extension Conference in New York. 
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U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 


government in assessing the verifi- 
ability of and. compliance with 
existing agreements, to disseminate 
information to the public and to 
conduct and support arms control 
research. ACDA’s headquarters are 
located in State’s original building 
constructed in 1942 for the War 
Department. Today, the ACDA 
director’s office, once the office of the 
Secretary of State, is near those used 
by the director of the Manhattan 
Engineering District (the atomic 
bomb project). ACDA also has small 
offices in Geneva, Vienna and The 
Hague. 

Over the years, the ACDA staff 
has typically numbered some 200- 
250 individuals, including detailees 
from State and Defense. The staff is 
composed of highly educated and 
professionally experienced people, 
representing a variety of career fields, 
including physical and social sci- 
ences, foreign affairs, law and the 
military. 

Before ACDA’s establishment, 
only one major postwar arms control 
treaty had been signed: The 1959 
Antarctic Treaty (which demilita- 
rized that continent and provided for 

its cooperative exploration and 
future use). 

Throughout the 1950s, the world 
became an increasingly dangerous 
place to live. Nuclear technology 
began to spread, with analysts 
projecting that eventually 20 or 
more countries would obtain nuclear 
weapons. At the same time, there 
were no limits of any kind on 
nuclear tests, and nuclear stockpiles 
grew unabated. Finally, the threat of 
major conventional war in Europe 
evolving into a nuclear war grew as 
the Cold War front line in Europe 
became a potential flash point for 
superpower conflict. 

With ACDA’s establishment, the 
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United States placed greater empha- 
sis on the role of arms control in U.S. 
security policy, and there began an 
accelerated process of arms control. 
For instance, since the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) entered 
into force in 1970, there have been no 
new declared nuclear weapon states. 
Under ACDA leadership, the NPT 
was made permanent in 1995; today, 
only five states remain outside the 
treaty, one of which, Brazil, has 
recently pledged to ratify the NPT in 
the near future. Adherence to the 
NPT by all nations will promote 
global stability and world peace. 
ACDA also led negotiations of a 
series of nuclear testing treaties, 
including the 1963 Limited Test Ban 
Treaty, the 1974 Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty and the 1976 Peaceful Nuclear 
Explosions Treaty. Parties to these 
agreements agreed to limit their 
testing only to underground and not 
to test at yields above 150 kilotons. 
With ACDA again taking the lead, 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT) was signed in September 
1996, banning all nuclear weapon test 
explosions and all other nuclear 
explosions. A CTBT will ensure that 
there will not be another qualitative 
arms race, and it will also deny the 
nuclear weapon states the ability to 
refine and improve their weapons. 


ACDA Director John Holum, to Vice-President Gore's right, at a White House National Security Council meeting. 


Another series of agreements, the 
Strategic Arms Limitation (SALT) 
and Strategic Arms Reduction Trea- 
ties (START), and the Intermediate- 
Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty, 
have reversed the superpower nuclear 
arms race. Implementation of START 
[ and II will increase strategic 
stability by eliminating submarine, 
bomber and land-based missile 
launchers that carried more than 
14,000 warheads—two-thirds of the 
superpowers’ nuclear arsenal at the 
height of the Cold War. Presidents 
Clinton and Yeltsin have agreed to go 
forward with the negotiation of a 
START III agreement immediately 
following entry into force of START 
II. 

The 1990 Conventional Armed 
Forces in Europe (CFE) Treaty has 
eliminated more than 51,000 key 
armaments, including tanks, heavy 
artillery and attack helicopters, from 
the Atlantic to the Urals, thus 
dramatically reducing the possibility 
of surprise attack and initiation of 
large-scale offensive operations. 

Subsequent agreements between 
NATO and the former Warsaw Pact 
countries on modernization and 
adaptation of the CFE will ensure 
that the treaty will continue to 
mandate stability and security in 
Europe. 
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The end of the Cold War did not 
end ACDA’s role as a _ national 
security asset. As ACDA Director 
John Holum stated in his 1993 
confirmation hearings, “...arms con- 
trol challenges have changed, but 
they are no less compelling ... as a few 
outlaw states hunger for technologies 
that threaten all our security. We 
need effective arms control and 
strong efforts to stem proliferation 
now even more than before.” 

Most recently, ACDA played a 
key role in leading’ the 
Administration’s successful efforts to 
have the Chemical Weapons Con- 
vention (CWC) ratified in time for the 
United States to become an original 
party. The CWC isa global treaty that 
bans the production, acquisition, 
stockpiling, transfer and use of 
chemical weapons. 

As ACDA prepares to merge 
with the Department of State, its staff 
does so knowing that its mission will 
continue in the future, for arms 
control, nonproliferation and disar- 
mament will remain key components 
of U.S. national security strategy. 
This will be achieved by meeting the 
President's call to put “arms control 
... at the heart of the foreign policy.” 1 


Matt Murphy isa public affairs specialist 
at ACDA. 
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By Ben Cromer 


Public Diplomacy in the ‘90s: 


From the halls of academe to the cyber cafe 


© © Public diplomacy is the studied 
attempt to understand foreign 
Cultures and institutions so as to 
enhance the communication and 
advocacy of the national goals 
and interests of the United 
States. And public diplomacy is 
the active engagement in such 
communication based upon 
study, analysis and thought. It 
requires intense involvement with 
non-govern-mental institutions 
here and abroad. It involves a 
light touch when it comes to 
bureaucracy and a respect for the 
capacity of ordinary citizens in 
their local communities and 
institutions. It involves 
exchanges, programmed visits, 
speakers, conferences, 
intellectual encounters, 
broadcasting and, most of all, 
Strategic planning and not 
broadside public relations.” 7 


Joseph Duffey, director, USIA 
Town Hall meeting, April 29, 
1997, at State 


“The U.S. Academic Explorer,” a USIA 
multimedia CD-ROM, introduces 
foreign students to life at American 
colleges and universities. 


The author is a public affairs specialist 


at USIA. 
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ince the early 1990s, 
American public dip- 
lomacy, like the foreign 
policy community at 
large, has shifted focus 
from the U.S. - Soviet 
relationship to the 
explosion of particul- 
arities in bilateral and 
regional issues that today comprise 
the U.S. foreign affairs agenda. In new 
democracies, emerging civic culture 
and a broad public discussion of ideas 
has aided the development of groups 
who are motivated by regional and 
global issues previously closed to 
national debate. 

In the United States, non-gov- 
ernmental organizations (NGOs) play 
an increasing role in discussions 
about the pursuit of American 
interests abroad. Finally, underlying 
these changes is a continuing 
technological revolution in com- 
munications. New media and means 
of communication are more widely 
available, even in remote regions 
largely unaffected by earlier 
generations of satellite, cellular and 
land-line connections. Telecom- 
munications provide the means for 
far-flung organizations and groups to 
get current information on nearly 
every major policy issue and to 
interact with actual and potential 
audiences worldwide. 





While the familiar program or 
acronym, like Fulbright or VOA, still 
embodies much of the public 
diplomacy mission, changes in policy, 
politics and technology have brought 
about new ways to reach new 
audiences abroad. Public diplomacy 
is now as much in the cyber cafe as 
the academic quadrangle. 

Public diplomacy strategies 
follow the policy objectives shaping 
the nation’s foreign affairs agenda: 
political and economic security; 
promoting a strong defense against 
threats to American security and that 
of our allies and friends; keeping our 
country prosperous by fostering an 
open and fair global economy; and 
promoting democracy and human 
rights. 

Public diplomacy programs are 
advocacy initiatives crafted to 
circumstance, audience and desired 
outcome. They are not meant to paint 
a static portrait or generic message. 
Local conditions and attitudes have 
profound importance in how we 
present the American case abroad. 
The knowledge and skills required to 
do this work exceed what even a good 
public affairs specialist would require 
in the United States: not just mastery 
of the subject, but language and area 
competence and the ability to see the 
American position as a foreigner 
might see it, to present the American 
case more effectively to a particular 
foreign public. Language, history, 
religion, social traditions and 
expectations all play a part. Effective 
dialogue in a given setting requires 
specialized attention to these factors 
and is often quite different from the 
conduct of government-to-gov- 
ernment relations. Public diplomacy 
is marked by country-by-country 
strategic planning, audience targeting 
and a capability to assess audience 
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reactions to our message. 

Public diplomacy also has 
changed to reflect advances in 
information technology and 
communications. Today, this 
technology enables us to reach foreign 
publics to help explain American 
policies and culture through such 
tools as the Internet, the CD-ROM, 
digital conferencing and electronic 
journals (USIA’s Electronic Journals 
are policy-oriented electronic and 
print publications in five broad theme 
areas published and distributed every 
two weeks in English, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese and 
Arabic) and web-zines. In the future, 
the creation of a two-way, high-speed 
worldwide digital information 
platform would serve electronic 
public diplomacy in the 21st century. 
Until then, USIA will continue to use 
the Internet and other satellite 
technology to expand its reach 
overseas. 

Since its establishment in 1953, 
USIA’s most comprehensive 
restructuring was the dissolution of 
the Bureau of Policy and Programs in 
1993 to create the Bureau of 
Information (I Bureau). The I Bureau 
was created to take full advantage of 
emerging information technologies 
and to streamline Agency operations. 

USIA also revamped its 
educational and cultural exchange 
programs to reflect a new relationship 
between government and business. 
Recognizing the greater role that 
Americans and their institutions play 
in engaging foreign publics, USIA’s 
role has grown beyond that of 
resource provider to one of catalyst. 





USIA’s international public 
opinion research uses modern 
technology to ascertain important 
information about world events, 
laying the necessary groundwork for 
developing strategies to influence 
public opinion and understand 
foreign publics. 





USIA translator William Awad enters 


a news story into the Arabic version of 
USIA’s Washington File. 


Recent public diplomacy 
programs include explaining U.S. 
policy involving NATO enlargement 
and its future role by bringing 
influential journalists, politicians and 
other opinion leaders from all over 
Europe to NATO headquarters to 
address specific policy issues tailored 
to each group; conflict resolution 
exchanges by key Catholic and 
Protestant leaders from Northern 
Ireland; rule of law programs in Latin 


America and Africa involving U.S. 
constitutional experts, American Bar 
Association and judicial experts. 

Promoting civil society and 
democracy through civic education 
has become another major pillar of 
USIA’s public diplomacy outreach. 
USIA’s wide range of activities to 
support international civic education 
programs helps new and emerging 
democracies move beyond building 
democratic institutions to creating a 
true culture of democracy. With 
partner organizations like the 
European Union and the Council of 
Europe, the USIA-supported 
CIVITAS initiative furthers political 
security through democratization, a 
tenet of the U.S.-EU New 
Transatlantic Agenda of December 
1995. 

Public diplomacy programs like 
these support our national security 
interests and promote American 
policies and activities abroad by 
influencing key publics through 
information and exchange programs, 
through broadcasting and other 
media, and by contact with 
Americans and their institutions. 
International relations in the next 
century will continue to be shaped by 
the changing dynamics. of 
communications and technology, 
bringing about profound 
transformations in the way cultures 
seek to know about one another and 
will create new opportunities to 
engage the world. These are 
challenges our public diplomacy 
professionals are uniquely qualified 
to tackle, in partnership with their 
colleagues at State. 0 


First Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton hosts a White House reception in August 1996 for 16 American teachers and educators 







upon their return from a three-week training program in Bosnia. 
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COveER STORY 


SENDING IN THE MARINES... 
AND TRAINED CIVILIANS 


By Viktoria M. Lopatkiewicz 


hen “things fall apart” in the world, as 
they did last April in Albania, we look to 
the Marines for help. Albania 
demonstrated once again that “art 
imitates life.” Only two months 
before the evacuation several of us had 
trained with the Marines at Camp 
Pendleton near San Diego. 

The U.S. Marine Corps Marine Expeditionary Unit 
(MEU) is the military asset most frequently tasked to assist 
overseas posts during disasters, political unrest and 
evacuations. Three MEUs are 
deployed worldwide. To assist 
the Marines, the Department 
provides personnel to roleplay 
in Special Operations 
Capability Exercises for 
deploying MEUs at Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., and Camp 
LeJeune, N.C. These exercises 
cap six months of training 
before the MEUs’ six-month 
deployments. The 15th MEU, 
awaiting deployment to the 
Gulf, was completing its 
six-month training cycle, the 
culmination of which was Joint 
Task Force Exercise 97-1. — 

State employees roleplay 
the ambassador, consular, 
political, administrative and 
regional security officers at a 
fictitious embassy. From the 
Operations Center’s Office of 
Crisis Management Support, I ’ - - 
reported as the political officer. A/bania, March 15, 1997. 
My “ambassador,” Kathy . 

Peterson, in real life is managing director of the Bureau 
of Consular Affairs’ Office of Overseas Citizens Services. 
Barbara Chesman of Passport Services played the consular 
officer. Mike Davila, a contractor with the National 
Foreign Affairs Training Center, was administrative 
officer, and John Frieze of the Bureau of Diplomatic 
Security roleplayed the regional security officer. The 
setting, “Emirate of Green,” was modeled after one of the 


Gulf states. We represented the “Blue” government (the 


The author is a consular officer in the Office of Overseas Citizens 
Services. 


Above: Embassy Blue Country Team Members at Camp 
Pendleton near San Diego. 


Opposite: American citizens walk single-file through a 
heavily guarded perimeter to board a U.S. Marine Corps 
CH-53 Super Stallion combat assault helicopter ina field 
inside the U.S. Embassy housing compound in Tirana, 


United States) at our embassy in Green’s capital of 
Oceanside. 

When we arrived, we met with our Marine 
counterparts at the embassy and received a full briefing 
on the exercise scenario, scripted and unscripted, a general 
time line and various “real world” administrative and 
logistical issues. Exercises involve humanitarian 
assistance, amphibious raids, tactical recovery of aircraft, 
equipment and. personnel, airfield seizures, maritime 
interdiction operations and the evacuation of private 
American citizens and embassy staff. The Marines must 

successfully respond to these 
events before their 
deployment. It is, in essence, 
their “final examination.” State 
provides the Marines as much 
realism as possible to enhance 
their training and to expose 
them to “real-life” obstacles 
and scenarios likely in an 
actual crisis in a foreign 
country. For many of the 
Marines, it is their first taste of 
dealing with an embassy and 

with the entire Department. 
The script began, “in the 
sare past year, the generally 
a peaceful country of Green has 
been plagued with severe and 
uncharacteristic domestic 
unrest.” This prologue to the 
developing crisis in fictitious 
Green has been echoed 
periodically in various forms 
to varying degrees in real 
countries worldwide where 
the U.S. government maintains 
a presence and where, from time to time, it must evacuate 
its citizens. The scenario portrayed a nation struggling 
with domestic terrorism, economic disarray, growing civil 
unrest, and the targeting of foreigners, including Blue 
citizens, business interests and property. As the days 
progressed, the security situation continued to deteriorate 
to the point where official and private Blue citizens were 
in danger, and our safety could no longer be guaranteed 

by the Green government. 

The events that played out over the weeklong exercise 

included a humanitarian operation (a petrochemical plant 
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explosion created a humanitarian crisis, prompting a 
host-country request for Blue military assistance) and a 
Non-Combatant Evacuation Operation (NEO) of our 
citizens. As contingency planning for a possible NEO 
progressed, the Military Support and Liaison Team 
(MSALT) arrived at the embassy at “Ambassador” 
Peterson’s request. The MSALT is the MEU’s advance 
team. It establishes reliable communications and acts as 
liaison between the embassy and the MEU as contingency 
planning progresses. 

During the course of the humanitarian operation, the 
ambassador” and I went to the site to “show the flag.” 
This operation was a focal event in the overall exercise, 
underscoring the trend toward military support in 
complex humanitarian emergencies and away from 
combat operations. The NEO was peppered with many 
realistic obstacles, including evacuees with medical 
problems, pregnant evacuees, evacuees with pets, and 
requests for political asylum. An exercise can never 
duplicate an actual crisis, but inserting such problem cases 
increased the challenge and improved the value and 
quality of the training for all. 

The Marines provided personnel to roleplay 
demonstrators in front of our embassy, and they played 
their roles with great enthusiasm. These “demonstrations” 
grew in intensity as the days progressed and the crisis 
intensified, lending additional realism to the exercise and 
proving especially useful for exercising those Marines who 






“Ambassador” Kathy Peterson, left, and 
“Political Officer” Vikie Lopatkiewicz don gas 
masks during evacuation operations on Red 
Beach, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


may one day serve as our security guards overseas. 
State participation in U.S. military SOCEX is mutually 
beneficial to both Department and Marine participants in 
understanding the interaction between Department and 
military personnel during crises. The military is exposed 
to the Department's crisis management system, including 
chief of mission authority and responsibility, functions and 
responsibilities of the embassy country team and its 
Emergency Action Committee, and the various “textbook” 
resources. The Marines learn the host-nation’s role in 
planning and executing operations. Any changes in plans 
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From left: “Ambassador” Kathy Peterson, Humanitarian 
Operation Commander Lt. Col. Michael Godfrey, “Political 
Officer” Vikie Lopatkiewicz, and I MEF (Narine 
Expeditionary Force) Commander Lt. Gen. Carlton W. 
Fulford discuss the humanitarian operation during JTFEX 
97-1 at Morena, outside San Diego. 








must be vetted with the ambassador, or the ambassador’s 
credibility with the host-nation government—and the 
operation’s success—could be jeopardized. Good and 
reliable communications among the MEU, the MSALT and 
the embassy are critical. Besides technical capability, 
timely shared information is crucial to effective crisis 
management. 

State participants also gain valuable “hands-on” 
training in Marine Corps capabilities for dealing with 
crises overseas by participating with them in embassy 
security and evacuation drills, traveling in military 
Humvees, Light Armored Vehicles and Landing Craft Air 
Cushions, or helicoptering to one of the actual ships 
deploying the MEU. As part of the exercise, we visited 
the USS Boxer, met with the MEU commander, 
participated in a briefing and toured the ship. We were 
exposed to the equipment and capabilities of the Navy 
and Marines, including the medical facilities used to treat 
evacuees and others. 

Our fellow Marines could be called upon to assist us 
when no one else can. In the past year alone, the 
Department has requested military-assisted evacuations 
in Liberia, the Central African Republic, Albania and, most 
recently, Sierra Leone. Indeed, the 26th MEU, which 
trained with an embassy roleplay team at Camp LeJeune 
in October 1996, helped evacuate some 500 American 
citizens and others from Albania last April. 

Sir Winston Churchill once said that “the exertions 
which a nation is prepared to make to protect its 
individual representatives or citizens from outrage is one 
of the truest measures of its greatness as an organised 
State.” The amount of time, effort and resources State 
devotes to practicing for such “exertions” is a testament 
to its commitment to the safety and welfare of our nation’s 
citizens overseas. U1 
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profound evolutionary 
step has taken place in 
the American Embassy in 
Seoul. When fully 
implemented world- 
wide, it will change the 
way we all perform our 
jobs. It is also a quiet 
move as many people 
have not yet grasped its ramifications. 
It’s the nonimmigrant visa and other 
modernized consular application 
projects. 

A history of automation at State 
reveals not only different hardware 
but different concepts based on the 


It's not 


By Michael Bricker 


advances in the private sector. In the 
late 1970s, the Department success- 
fully pushed for automating 
embassies with Wang technology. 
Under this modernization, users had 
‘dumb’ workstations that were tied to 
a central processor. It had basic 
word-processing, spreadsheets and 


specialized programs for various 
sections such as GSO and consular. 
If problems arose, the solution was 
usually found in the computer room 
where the processor was located. It 
was a system that was not labor 
intensive but did limit the user’s 
ability to take advantage of the new 
developments taking place in the PC 
world. These developments included 
advances in word-processing, 
databases and spreadsheets. A new 
standard called open systems was 
created, enabling different com- 
mercially produced applications to 
work on computers of different 


just ane 


manufacturers. The Wang computers 
that used dumb workstations were 
not part of this standard and were left 
behind. The Department wisely 
pursued the migration to an open 
systems environment. 

The result was a LAN (Local Area 
Network) system. The basis of this 





Some players in Seoul’s NIV modernization are, from left: Deputy NIV Chief Peter 
Van Buren, NIV Chief David Rollman, Chung Hae In, Consular Officer A. Shereen 
Khan, Kim Chung Ja, author Michael Bricker, Kwak Young Ae, Vice Consul 
David Read, Kwak Kyung Hee, Mun Hyon Jeong, Kim Young Soon, Consular 
Officer Edward Fajardo and Vice Consul Katharina Gollner-Sweet. 





design is that users now have PCs 
connected to a super-PC known as a 
server and thus to each other. The 
underlying concept is that each PC 
can perform some of the tasks that 
otherwise would have to be done by 
a centralized computer. This view is 
a logical step in advancing available 
technology. There are some 
drawbacks, however, because an 
embassy like Seoul has close to 300 
PCs linked in the network. These PCs 
(or network workstations) are located 
in two buildings three miles apart. As 
each PC shares the work with the 
server, it shares the problems as well. 


system 


As a result, Information Management 
Center staff have to visit the PC to 
troubleshoot problems. Only now are 
major corporations realizing the labor 
implications of LANs and seriously 
considering returning to Main-Frame 
or centralized processing. 

Along comes consular modern- 
ization. This product was designed to 
replace the NIV program that runs on 
the Wang centralized computers. 
Consular Affairs, however, went far 
beyond that and brought an entirely 
new and, I dare say, revolutionary 
concept to this system. They decided 
to test it in the busiest consular section 
in the world —the American Embassy 
in Seoul. Last year, Seoul processed 
over 550,000 NIV applications. 

In short, CA wanted “to have 
their cake and eat it too,” and that is 
exactly what they did. They wanted 
the most advanced system with the 
most advanced technology. They also 
wanted the best network system 
administrators and programmers 
available to maintain this system 
without having to send a team of 
experts to every post in the world to 
work their system. They advanced 
the idea of remote administration. 


Continued on page 57 
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First Lady presides over Operation’s 
500th Airlift Reception, Ceremony 


PROVIDING 





ince its first airlift in 1992, Operation Provide : < 
Hope delivered more than $1.8 billion privately 


i "aoe 


donated and Defense Department excess 
commodities to all 12 New Independent States 
(NIS) of the former Soviet Union. These 
commodities have included life-saving food, 


ee 


medicine and clothing, as well as surgical 
instruments, x-ray machines, anaesthesia and 





laboratory equipment. 

Operation Provide Hope had its day in the sun June 17 when 200 
distinguished guests, including First Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton, gathered 
at Andrews Air Force Base outside Washington to commemorate and 
dispatch the Operation’s 500th humanitarian airlift to the NIS. The ceremony 
at Andrews highlighted the cooperative efforts of State, Defense and over 


val mG dra 


U.S. military technology and know-how employ 
the C-5 Galaxy to transport thousands of tons of 
humanitarian commodities to the NIS. 
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400 private, voluntary organizations 
and pharmaceutical donors 
responsible for the flights. This airlift, 
however, was not simply ceremonial. 
It delivered to Uzbekistan privately 
donated medical supplies and a 
complete DOD hospital upgrade 
package valued at over $5 million. 

Air Force Col. Russ Hardesty, 
director of humanitarian programs in 
the Office of the Coordinator of U.S. 
Assistance to the NIS, announced 
Mrs. Clinton’s arrival. Her escort was 
Ambassador Richard Morningstar, 
special adviser to the President and 
Secretary of State for NIS assistance. 
She was also greeted by ambassadors 
from several NIS countries who have 
played a significant role in providing 
and delivering humanitarian 
assistance packages to the New 
Independent States. 

At the ceremony, two 
ambassadors, representing all 12 NIS 
countries, spoke, including Tedo 
Djaparidze of the Republic of Georgia 
and Sadiq Safaev of the Republic of 
Uzbekistan. Ambassador Djaparidze 
delivered a heartfelt speech about 
how U.S. aid had made it possible for 
Georgia to survive several harsh 
winters. He spoke fondly of Col. 
Hardesty’s stern advice to privatize 
Georgia’s inefficient state bread 
agency, a vestige of the Soviet era, and 
how he had entreated his son, a high 
school student in Maryland, to 


First Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton 
discusses foreign assistance. 


remember America’s generosity. 
Ambassador Safaev heralded a 
new era of cooperation between 
Uzbekistan and the United States. 
Citing the establishment of the 
bilateral Uzbek-U.S. Trade Com- 
mission and the maturation of 
relations in many other areas as well, 
Ambassador Safaev predicted more 
cooperation between his government 
and the United States. He credited 
much of the progress Uzbekistan and 
other NIS countries have made to the 
effectiveness and vitality of U.S. 
foreign assistance. He said the First 
Lady’s participation symbolized the 


importance America attaches to 
continued cooperation and the 
region’s successful development. 

Mrs. Clinton praised the positive 
results of Operation Provide Hope 
and the Andrews Air Force Base staff 
for their tireless service during the 
first family’s frequent travels. She has 
toured hospitals and clinics in the 
former Soviet Union that are using 
vital equipment and medicines 
delivered by Operation Provide 
Hope. The operation and associated 
programs, she said, have helped the 
states transition to free-market 
democracies. 

Friendship and goodwill must be 
the vanguard of foreign relations 
worldwide, Mrs. Clinton said, and 
the United States can ill afford for the 
NIS countries to fail. We all stand to 
benefit from using the region’s 
specialized products, technologies, 
resources and culture, she said. The 
First Lady announced her trip to the 
NIS in the fall, when she is likely to 
tour numerous facilities touched by 
Operation Provide Hope. 

Guests toured the C-5 aircraft that 
would carry the $5 million lot 
humanitarian cargo to Uzbekistan 
later that afternoon and to witness the 
symbolic loading of the last five 
pallets of cargo. 0 


The author is special assistant for 
humanitarian programs. 


Medical supplies are readied for transport to the NIS aboard 
a Defense Department C-5 military transport aircraft. 
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DIRECT FROM THE D.G. 


By EDwarpD W. “Skip” GNEHM Jr. 


am delighted to be addressing you as the 
Director General of the Foreign Service 
and Director of Personnel. Secretary 
Albright has entrusted me with the 
Department’s most important asset—its 
people—and I am deeply honored. I have my 
marching orders from her: to ensure that we 
recruit the right people reflecting the diversity 
of America, give them the right skills, and place 
them in the right places to meet the challenges 
of the next century. The responsibilities ahead 
are exciting, and I pledge to devote my energy 
to developing and maintaining a personnel 
system open, fair and responsive to the needs 
of the Department and its employees around 


the world. 

As many of you know, the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service have been a way 
of life for me and my family for nearly 30 years. 
Though unsure of what it really meant, I 
decided in the eighth grade in Georgia that I 
wanted to be in the Foreign Service. Together 
with my wife and children, I have served in 
nine countries, from Vietnam and Nepal to 
Lebanon, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia and 
Kuwait, with my most recent “foreign” tour in 
New York! I can honestly say that I have loved 
every minute of it. As a profession, life and 
career, it has surpassed my wildest dreams. 

I see my tenure as Director General as a 
chance to contribute, in a way, to an institution 
that has given so much to me. And, while some 
might disagree, I think this is a great time to be 
your D.G. The Secretary has made clear her 
intentions to fight for an adequate resource base, 
something we so desperately need. And believe me, I 
know what it means when she sets her aim on something. 

We have already taken an important first step. In one 
of her initial acts, Undersecretary Bonnie Cohen launched 
us on an aggressive hiring plan that reverses the 
downward spiral in personnel levels plaguing us since 
1992. Resources and the Congress permitting, this year 
our objective is to hire to attrition, taking into account the 
upcoming reorganization, and to target those areas 
suffering from the most marked deficits. While not a 
panacea for past ills, the new plan is an encouraging move 
towards boosting our human resource base. I can think of 
no better beginning to my tenure as Director General. 


The author is director general of the Foreign Service and director 
of personnel. 





“| intend to 
bea 
Director 
General 
equally 
concerned 
with the 
welfare and 
optimal 
contributions 
of all 
employees.” 
Res 


Looking ahead, here are my priorities and 
philosophy. First, 1 am keenly aware that, 
in assuming my position, I have accepted a 
personal responsibility for both current and 
future employees of State. I want to extend 
to our colleagues at USIA and ACDA my 
appreciation for the fine work they continue 
to perform through some unsettling and 
difficult times. The impending integration 
of our agencies has understandably created 
anxiety and uncertainty in many quarters— 
including here at State. In the coming 
months, we will be working together with 
colleagues at these agencies to ensure that 
as we combine our workforces, we adopt 
the best personnel practices of each. These 
discussions will not be an empty exercise 
to continue State’s existing policies. Rather, 
high priority will be given to open and 
honest communication directly with 
employees on all decisions and their status. 
I want to reduce the harmful effects of 
rumors and corridor gossip. 

I realize many employees worry that 
integration will harm their chances for 
advancement or even for continued 
employment. These concerns are natural 
and not to be dismissed lightly. We are 
committed to doing all we can, including 
seeking appropriate legislation, to minimize 
harmful effects of integration on individual 
employees. 

I intend to be a Director General equally 
concerned with the welfare and optimal 
contributions of all employees. I know that 
I could not have functioned effectively in 
any of my assignments abroad without the 
support and expertise of our Foreign Service 
nationals. Many of them have exposed themselves to 
significant personal risk because of their U.S. affiliation. 
We must return their loyalty. My most recent experience 
at our mission to the United Nations convinced me of the 
vital experience and continuity our Civil Service brings 
to the mix. We cannot allow our U.S. workplaces to be 
viewed as harboring a “two-caste” system dominated by 
the Foreign Service. Indeed, Foreign Service employees 
have felt the bite of decreased promotion opportunities 
and longer hours working with “less,” yet they have 
continued to serve, often in unpleasant or dangerous 
surroundings. Although this year’s promotion figures 
indicate we have reversed this unfortunate trend, the 
legacy of recent years will not be easily overcome. Finally, 
I would be remiss in overlooking the increasingly 


Continued on page 56 
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By Tatiana C. Gfoeller 


he silence is strange. | 
have lost sight of the 
road to the Iranian 
border. Disoriented, I'm ex- 
TT MMR TLC 
Me UCR LTT 
in the 1920s, the Middle Ages or 


the Bronze Age? 


This happened to me last fall in Turkmenistan, on the 
Ashgabat-Tejen-Sarax road. I call it the Mysterious City. 
The director of the Ashgabat Archaeological Museum said 
it sounded like Altyn-Tepe, a Bronze Age settlement he 
excavated 10 years ago. My driver said it was the medieval 
settlement Sandyk Gashi, meaning “the place where they 
dropped the trunk.” He claimed that merchants traveling 
on the Silk Road dropped a trunk at that place and as the 
lid flew off a river of gold coins flowed over the sand, 
giving the settlement its name. My Western European 
friend is skeptical. He sees distinctive turn-of-the-century 
building patterns in the ruined walls and scoffs at finding 
any relics among the sea of shards lining the deserted 
streets. But even he is seduced by the Mysterious City’s 


enigma, and he has hosted a number of picnics there. 


Ancient Merv 


This is Turkmenistan in microcosm. The jewel is ancient 
Merv, near Mary, Turkmenistan’s second city. Some 
historians believe Alexander the Great visited the city 
during his daring sweep through the area. I found the 
ruins of the Erk-Kala Fortress—a sixth century B.C. edifice 
reconstructed extensively during Merv’s Greek period by 
one of Alexander’s generals, Antiochius—resembling a 
huge earthen doughnut, 600 meters across, with walls 50 
meters high. In the middle are the ruins of a Buddhist 
monastery from the sixth-century A.D. and a Christian 
monastery, both destroyed by the Arabs who forced Islam 
on Merv. Mohammed, my local guide, recalls the beautiful 
Persian princess who built the Christian monastery. When 
she converted to Christianity, her distraught father, a 
Sassanian shah of Persia, was told by Moslem clerics he 
had to sentence her to death. Instead, he sent his only child 
into exile to provincial Merv, where she married a local 
tribal prince and founded Turkmenistan’s so far only 
homegrown Christian dynasty. 

The 12th-century mausoleum of Sultan Sanjar is being 
rebuilt, but with new bricks cemented to old. Mohammed, 
a trained archeologist, lamented that with the fall of the 
U.S.S.R., money for archeology dried up and all 
excavations at Merv ceased. Yet money suddenly 
materialized to rebuild the mausoleum, “a really 
pedestrian piece of medieval Islamic architecture,” 
according to Mohammed. Many of the area’s Moslem 
clerics, however, consider the late Sultan a saint, even if, 
in my driver’s opinion, “he obviously chose his architects 
badly.” 

Nearby stand the Great Kyz Kala and the Small Kyz 





Kala, two remarkable fortresses. Built just before the Arab 
invasion, they feature a totally unique architectural style, 
with walls shaped like petrified, undulating waves. 
Tragically, half of the Small Kyz Kala crumbled last year. 
Mohammed attributed the decay to increased humidity 
from the Karakum Canal built nearby in the 1950s. He 
predicted the rest would collapse within five years and 
gave the Great Kyz Kala only 10 years to stand. There 
appears to be little interest in preserving this one-of-a-kind 
monument. 


Where neglect is slowly destroying the hauntingly 
beautiful Kyz Kalas, sheer ignorance has already 
obliterated half of the medieval Fortress of Amul, just 
outside the industrialized city of Chardjou. Tore, my 
official guide, sighed as he described how he had played 
on the site as a child, when it was at least twice as large. 
Where has all of the mud brick architecture gone? Into a 
brick factory built on the fortress site. When I visited, other 
children were playing on it, clambering to the top and 
exploring orifices that look like entryways to former 





The author and her son before the Annau Mosque destroyed in 1948 by an 


earthquake that leveled Ashgabat. 


dungeons. Though the Fortress of Amul is not much to 
look at, it demonstrates how fragile archeological sites 
really are and the wisdom of preserving historical heritage. 


Margiana 

In the middle of the forbiddingly huge Karakum Desert 
lies the lost city of Margiana. Dating to the Bronze Age, 
the winsomely named city is believed to have been 


Alexander the Great’s capital while he was in 
Turkmenistan. When its river changed course, the city was 
abandoned. From the nearest inhabited settlement, it’s a 
two-hour bumpy ride through the desert in a military jeep 
to find it. The ride is well worth it, however, for stretching 
before us are miles of foundations, streets, occasional 
ovens and burial grounds. Pot shards abound. My 
eight-year-old son Emanuel found the scattered human 
skeletons awesome. One can literally dig for skulls at every 
step. Talk about a place for a Halloween Party! 
Archeologists found numerous sculptures of the tutelary 
goddess, reputed to bring good luck and particularly to 
increase the erotic enjoyment of women. Male priests, who 
drank a potent narcotic from animal-studded pots, 
worshipped her. Fascinating examples of both sculptures 
and pots can be found at the Mary Archeological Museum. 
The famous Russian archeologist Sarianidi still digs here 
in the summer and volunteers are welcome to share his 
mud house. 


Finally, a mere half an hour from the American Embassy 
in Ashgabat are two exciting 
archeological sites. One is the ancient 
Parthian capital of Nissa. Parthia once 
vied with Rome for control of the 
world. Some (reconstructed) stately 
mud brick buildings still stand on their 
original site. You can enter some rooms 
and even try your luck at digging 
(discreetly) a little farther on. As a 
frequent visitor, I would issue only one 
warning: Beware the illegal weekend 
dogfights organized within the ancient 
walls—those dogs look dangerous! 

Destroyed by the 1948 
earthquake that leveled Ashgabat, the 
15th-century mosque of Anau is one of 
Central Asia’s most picturesque ruins. 
Gorgeous blue and green dragons used 
to twist their tails over the doorway. 
Now pieces of mosaic are strewn 
about. The tomb of a reputed Moslem 
saint is nearby, festooned with ribbons, 
safety pins and even pacifiers since 
local lore says leaving offerings will 
make the barren fertile. Farther on are three tumuli, which 
display an impressive chronological stratification; where 
they’ve been excavated, you can see Bronze Age to 19th 
century. A University of Pennsylvania team digs there in 
the spring and fall. They’re reported to be looking for 
volunteers. Some embassy children already have tried out 
the site. It and all of the other architectural marvels of 
Turkmenistan are waiting. 


The author is deputy chief of mission in Ashgabat. 
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he Foreign Affairs Oral 
History Program of the 
Association for Dip- 
lomatic Studies and 
Training (ADST) tapes 
and transcribes in- 
terviews with retired 
Foreign Service officers 
and other former 
professionals who have worked in 
international relations. The result is 
a permanent record of the memories, 
motivations, critiques and personal 
views of experienced observers to 
supplement the more formal sources 
of diplomatic historians. 

The program was initiated in 
1985, when George Washington 
University agreed to provide an 
office, supplies and $10,000 for 
expenses to C. Stuart Kennedy and 
Victor Wolf (who was killed in an 
auto accident soon afterwards) over 
a three-year period to design and 
implement such an activity. The 
ADST, now housed on the campus of 
the National Foreign Affairs Training 


Center in Arlington, Va., subsequently 
adopted the program as one of its core 
undertakings. 

Transcripts of some 850 of the 
1,000 plus completed interviews are 
available at the Foreign Service 
Institute Library and at Georgetown 
University’s Lauinger Library. Mr. 
Kennedy conducted more than 400 of 
the interviews. Several retired FSOs, 
like myself, serve as volunteers. 

The program has been supported 
by contributions from ADST and 
grants from the Una Chapman Cox 
Foundation, the Dillon Fund, the 
Nelson B. Delavan Foundation and 
the Shelby Cullom Davis Foundation. 

Charles Stuart Kennedy, the Oral 
History Center’s director, retired from 
the Foreign Service with the rank of 
Minister Counselor in 1985. He 
studied history at Williams College 
(B.A., 1950) and Boston University 
(M.A., 1955) and served in the U.S. Air 
Force (Korea, Japan and Germany, 
1950-54) before entering the Foreign 
Service in 1955. After tours as a 


consular officer in Frankfurt, Dhahran 
and Belgrade, he served as consul 
general in Saigon, Athens, Seoul and 
Naples. In addition to his overseas 
tours, he was an INR analyst, 
personnel officer and researcher in the 
Office of the Historian at the State 
Department. He also attended the 
senior seminar in 1974-75. He has 
written two classic accounts of the 
U.S. consular service, The American 
Consul: The U.S. Consular Service from 
1775 to 1914, 1980; and The U.S. Consul 
at Work [co-authored with William D. 
Morgan], 1981. He was awarded the 
Foreign Service Cup in May 1997 for 
his contributions to worldwide 
understanding of the Foreign Service. 














The author is a retired Foreign Service 
officer and oral historian. 


This article incorporates edited excerpts 
from a comprehensive interview with Mr. 
Kennedy by Ambassador Brandon Grove 
that paralleled the author's interview. 


Oral Ilistory Center documents Foreign affairs role 
An interview with (. Stuart Kenned 


By John J. Harter 
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= Do potential interviewees ever turn you down? 


A: Rarely. I’m more concerned that people we should 
interview escape our attention—until we read their 
obituaries. 


Qs What was your purpose in establishing the oral history 
program? 


A: We had two major audiences in mind: foreign affairs 
professionals and the academic world. 

We thought the active Foreign Service itself could 
benefit substantially from knowing more of its own 
traditions. In particular, FSOs are characteristically 
handicapped when they begin their new assignments with 
insufficient background on issues they will face. We just 
assume they'll learn what they need to know from their 
colleagues after they begin their new jobs. 

We should be more professional. That’s why I ask 
officers who have been through crises: What lessons did 
you learn? Who debriefed you when you returned to 
Washington. The answer is invariably, “No one!” That was 
true of the Suez Crisis of 1956, Central America during 
the Reagan Administration and many other major events. 
I’m not suggesting post mortems to lay blame or point 
fingers, but we should always consider how we can do it 
better -- and how we can pass successful techniques to 
the next generation of officers. 


Q: How would you do that? 


A: Our oral history program provides officers going to, 
say, the political section in El Salvador or Turkey or Korea 
with information about what their predecessors did -- and 
the consequences. Consequently, we have enlisted 
graduate students attending Washington-area universities 
to prepare, as interns, “country collections” comprising 
excerpts from relevant transcripts, arranged in rough 
chronological order. An officer assigned to Colombia can 
thus read firsthand accounts of his predecessors, from the 
time of Adeleine Barrington, the first female commercial 
officer in Latin America in the 1920s, through the tour of 
Ambassador Tony Gillespie in the late 1980s. We now have 
32 country collections and comparable compendia 
reflecting the work of political officers, consuls and 
ambassadors. FSI trainees find these particularly useful. 


Ag How would the academic world benefit from your program? 


A Diplomatic historians and political scientists often 
misconstrue the world of foreign affairs, because they 
really don’t understand what the Foreign Service does. 

hey frequently cite documents published in the Foreign 
Relations of the United States series as proof that “This is 


_ what happened!” But that’s not necessarily so. It’s a 
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magnificent series, going back to the 1860s, and it’s the 
official record, insofar as the relevant telegrams, 
despatches, and memoranda can be collected and printed. 
But this omits what was behind those documents and 
what led to their drafting. At best the series is incomplete: 
Some documents are left out; some have been lost; and 
others are still classified. Besides, when events are fast 
breaking, as during the 1973 Mideast War, the principal 
players are too busy to record what they’re doing. Also, 
many of their most important communications are 
transmitted via a secure telephone. 


Q: so your interviews fill out the official record? 


A: Yes, we capture the experience and observations of 
foreign affairs professionals. We don’t pretend to 
document everything; we have to be selective. But if you 
balance the Foreign Relations series with our oral histories, 
you'll have a more complete—and more human—account. 


Q: Do you only interview Foreign Service officers? 


A: No. Our program has never been limited to the Foreign 
Service. It includes the entire foreign affairs establishment. 
We have interviewed a few military attaches, including 
our Air Force attache in Israel during the 1967 war. We 
have also had fascinating interviews with former Senator 
“Mac” Mathias of Maryland and former Congressman 
Steven Solarz, of New York, both of whom took a very 
active interest in foreign affairs. 


QE How about political appointees who served at State? 


A: Definitely. For example, I had a long interview with 
Patt Darian, who raised sharply the priority of human 
rights as a foreign policy issue during the Carter 
Administration. She had delivered the Mississippi 
delegation to Jimmy Carter at the Democratic Convention 
of 1976, and, as her reward, she was offered a choice 
between being chief of Protocol or coordinator for Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs. She chose the less 
prominent position as likely to be more challenging. Her 
story illustrates how an individual can stretch a 
Department position into more than it had been. This new 
emphasis on human rights changed the political map of 
the world. 


QE How broad is your base? How about USIA and AID? 


A? We make the base as broad as possible. We call it the 
Foreign Affairs Oral History Program, not the Foreign 
Service Oral History Program. And there are several 
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related programs. Lewis Schmidt of the USIA Alumni 
Association initiated an oral history program for USIA 
retirees in the early 1980s, and it has continued. More 
recently, Haven North has begun a very ambitious 
program for AID: He plans to conduct some 150 interviews 
over the next three years. I’m looking for volunteers to 
interview retired commercial attaches and ACDA people, 
and perhaps another one for retired African American 


Q: Do you focus solely on interviewees in the Washington 
area? 


A: Not entirely. Volunteers have conducted a few 
interviews in other cities, but we would like to expand 
this, especially into New England, Florida, California and 
Texas, where there are interesting concentrations of 
retirees. We would like more volunteers to do this—and 
those who participate invariably enjoy the experience. 


Q: Given the massive amount of material you have 
accumulated, how difficult is it to find specific information 
buried within a particular transcript? 


A: We're on the cusp of making our collection much more 
accessible to researchers. We plan to use a CD-ROM for 
university libraries and the Internet to attract researchers. 
Meanwhile, we have a finder’s guide that lists information 
in all of our transcripts by country, period of service and 
interviewee names. For example, if you want to know 
what was happening in Ethiopia in 1947-48, you can 
quickly learn that Curtis Jones was then at our Embassy 
in Addis Ababa. This index is also at the Lauinger and 
FS] libraries. 


Qi How would you summarize the Center’s accomplishment? 


AAS We have never had an agenda: We have merely sought 
to record Foreign Service history, especially during its Cold 
War phase, as seen by its practitioners. It’s a great story! 
We're always on center stage, and we’re always busy 
observing and analyzing important events, in Washington 
and overseas. You can’t understand how the United States 
conducts foreign affairs without understanding the role 
of the Foreign Service. We had people administering the 
Marshall Plan, followed by the Cold War and all of its 
manifestations, including Korea, Vietnam and the 
recognition of China. We have wonderful raw material. 
And we've already reached a point where no serious 
researcher writing about America’s role in foreign affairs 
during the post World War II period can ignore our 
collection. 0 
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State Supports International Forum for Women with Disabilities 


All women, whether we have disabilities or whether we do not, 
are ready to claim our rightful place as full citizens and full 


participants in every society on 


Secretary of State Madeleine K. 
Albright’s words brought a roaring 
round of applause from the more than 
600 women from 82 countries and 
territories attending the International 
Leadership Forum for Women with 
Disabilities in Washington. The June 
1997 forum was a follow-up to the 
United Nation’s 4th World 
Conference on Women in 1995 in 
Beijing, where Ms. Albright, as U.S. 
ambassador to the United Nations, 
addressed the group in a tent during 
a heavy rainstorm. 

“For me, speaking at the 
disabilities tent was the high point of 
the whole Beijing experience. It was 
what the women’s conference was all 
about—commitment, empowerment, 
access, unity.” 

In her Washington remarks, 
Secretary Albright said that while the 
weather had improved, the group 
was meeting “... in the same spirit and 
with the same fundamental 
message.” And that message is that 
the world can ill afford the loss of the 
contributions of 300 million women 
with disabilities. 

First Lady Hillary Rodham 
Clinton served as the forum’s 
honorary chairman. In her letter of 
greeting, Mrs. Clinton said the 
forum’s efforts to implement the 
platform for action adopted in Beijing 
affirmed that “human rights are 
women’s rights, and women’s rights 






By Charmaine Iversen 


Earth. ” 


are human rights.” 

One of the most prominent 
international events ever to focus on 
the needs and achievements of 
disabled girls and women, the forum 
attracted four U.S. cabinet members, 
the sponsorship of two U.N. agencies 
and three international organizations, 





Rights, the Office of Language 


Services, and Information 
Management's Customer Center. 
Since Beijing, studies show 
disabled women worldwide continue 
to face harsh barriers to their survival, 
health, education, employment and 
participation in family and 
community life. The forum brought 


disabled women together to exchange 


information, receive training and 
participate in networks to increase 
self-sufficiency. While discussing 
global issues, the Secretary and others 
noted the particular threat of 
landmines to women and children. 





From left, the author, Diedre Davis, director, Office of Equal Employment 
Opportunity and Civil Rights, and Secretary Albright. 


the support of more than 20 U.S. 


government agencies and 25 
corporate and non-profit 
organizations. The State De- 


partment’s participation was a 
collaboration by the Office of Equal 
Employment Opportunity and Civil 


October is National Disability Employment Awareness Month. 


Emphasis was placed on legislation 
and policies affecting disabled 
women’s’ health, education, 
employment and vocational training 
initiatives, as well as technology. In 
drawing an analogy, Secretary 

Continued on page 57 
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LUANDA, Angola - An oil platform 
symbolizes the economic potential of 
Africa's minerals and resources. 
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Bureau of the Month: AF 


AF is proud of its reputation for 
taking care of its people at home and 
overseas. The bureau's leadership in 
reinvention efforts during the 
Strategic Management Initiative years 
led to a devolution of power and 
policy-making authority down to the 
desk and office director level. We are 
also proud of having been named one 
of two “best managed” bureaus 
during the last IG inspection. The 
bureau also works hard to ensure that 
the vast majority of its resources go 
to our posts in the field. Some are 
extreme hardship posts. Loyalty to 
AF, which we actively encourage and 
reciprocate, is based on “coming of 
age” in a bureau where very junior 
officers have very senior experiences: 
They are section chiefs, they 
supervise enormous staffs and they 
have rewarding work experiences 
that officers in large posts don’t get 
until later in their careers. 

The bureau is fortunate to havea 
cadre of “AF hands” who serve in 
Africa tour after tour. The rich 
vastness of the African continent 
offers different cultures and lifestyles 
and allows many Foreign Service 
employees to enjoy repeat tours. 
From the urban sophistication of 
Cape Town and Johannesburg, to the 
“frontier” approach to life in 
Nouakchott or Conakry, to the 
world’s most spectacular game parks 
in East Africa, to the vibrant 
French-speaking cities of Dakar and 
Abidjan, we in AF like to think we 
offer the full range of overseas 
experiences. 


POLICY 


U.S. policy toward Africa has 
been based on several priorities, and 
they have remained remarkably 
consistent over several 
administrations: 


¢ promotion of democracy and 
respect for human rights, 

¢ conflict resolution and prevention, 
* support for economic growth and 
sustainable development, 

* encouragement and support of 
American private sector trends and 
investment, 
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¢ integration of Africa into the 
modern global economy, and 

¢ alleviation of suffering and hunger 
on the continent. 


The news media tend to focus on 
sensational and cataclysmic events 
such as war, famine, refugee flight or 
natural disaster (which Africa has in 
abundance). Consequently, most 
casual observers are surprised to learn 
that a wide range of African countries 
have made real progress recently in 


providing for a better life and more 
promising futures for their peoples. 
The Bureau believes that our 
participation in this process opens 
opportunities for U.S. commercial 
interests and reduces demand for 
U.S.-funded efforts to resolve crises. 

Most African countries have little 
experience with democracy on a 
national level. Consequently, the 
Bureau works closely with embassies, 
USAID, USIA and the Bureau of 
Democracy, Human Rights and Labor 


NAIROBI, Kenya - Dynamic urban centers are 
a part of modern Africa. Kimathi Street is one of 
Nairobi’s main commercial centers. 





to administer a range of assistance 
projects aimed at increasing the level 
of familiarity with democratic 
practice and human rights principles. 
Most of these projects are conducted 
on a small scale and are directed 
toward building grassroots con- 
stituencies for these important 
building blocks of development and 
stability. 

In absolute terms, African 
countries remain on the margins of 
world trade, accounting for only 1 
percent of total trade flows. This is not 
to say, however, that there are not 
important economic ties between the 
United States and the continent. 
African countries, for example, have 


supplied a large share of U.S. 
petroleum imports, and are an 
important alternative to sources in the 
Middle East. U.S. exports to Africa 
have grown at double-digit rates over 
the past several years. As African 
countries have implemented 
economie reforms and embarked on 
much-néédéd- privatization programs 


in recent years, American firms haye. 


been among the most active in 
pursuing investment opportunities. 


OVERSEAS POSTS 


Besides its eight domestic offices 
(the front office, four country 
directorates, a regional affairs shop, 
economic policy staff and .an 


executive office), AF has 44 overseas 
missions staffed by 750’Foreign and 
Civil Service American employees. 
Yes, that’s right: We have more CS 
employees.on excursion tour in AF 
than in any other bureau! 

Because life in so many of our 
posts is “challenging” (our 
euphemism for hardship posts), the 
Bureau goes out of its way to make 
our overseas missions as comfortable 
as wean for our employees and'their 
families. In additiorr to hardship 
differentials and other incentives, AF 
provides varied — dependent 
employment. opportunities at 
virtually every post. We are proud of 


our reputation as ~~being Swe 


Background: OUBANGUI RIVER - 
Pirogues, traditional dugout canoes 
carved out of logs, are a major form of 
transport on Africa’s rivers. 


Left: GRAND-POPO, Benin - 


| _ Traditional coastal transport takes _ 
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Bureau of the Month: AF 


family-friendly and supportive of our 
employees’ personal needs. 

Whether you are a first-tour 
employee or a very senior one, AF can 
provide unique and unexpected 
challenges. Working in AF or in 
Africa, none of us is ever quite sure 
when we wake up in the morning 
how our day will end. It’s not always 
fun running an evacuation or redoing 
that action memo for the third time. 
Nor is it gratifying to have occasional 
shortages of hot water or electricity 
as some of our people in the field do. 
But we wouldn’t change it, because 
it is always exciting, rewarding and 
challenging. 

As AF approaches its 30th 
birthday, we will continue to confront 


Right: PRETORIA, South Africa - 
The Voortrekker Monument memorial- 
izes the search by early European 
settlers for land to settle and farm. 


Below: LUANDA, Angola - Three 
young fishermen bring home the day’s 
catch. 


State Magazine 


the unexpected (including our 
more-frequent-than-we’d-like 
presence in the Operations Center’s 
task force areas), but we are confident 
that AF will remain a place of unique 
challenges and rewards. Domestically 
and overseas, AF consistently calls for 
creative responses and provides 


unusually broad responsibilities for 
employees and their families in all 
jobs at all grade levels. 0 


Nancy Serpa is deputy executive director 
of the Bureau of African Affairs where 
Luis Segesvary is a public affairs officer. 








prey 


POINT AUX CANONNIERS, Mauritius - 
3 Crystal clear waters are a popular attraction for 
tourists on this Indian Oéean island. 


LUANDA, Angola - Fishermen socialize while 
repairing nets on the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 
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POST OF THE MONTH: 


U.S. Mission to the U.N. 


% 
ie ie By Jean Fiore 
BI : 


ESIDES BEING THE HOME OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
YORK HAS MORE TO,SEE AND MORE TO DO THAN ANY OTHER U.S. 










THE WORLD’S LARGEST INTERNATIONAL DIPLOMATIC 
COMMUNITY (185 PERMANENT MISSIONS), NEw YORK 
CITY IS THE WORLD’S CENTER FOR CULTURE, FASHION, 
COMMUNICATIONS, FINANCE AND COMMERCE. NEw 


CITY. THE CITY RESONATES WITH THE GLITTERING LIGHTS OF TIMES = 
SQUARE AND BROADWAY, MUSEUMS, ART GALLERIES, LIBRARIES, 

WORLD CLASS SPORTS TEAMS, MAcy’s THANKSGIVING Day PARADE, 

FLOWER SHOWS, UNLIMITED CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES, 

RECREATIONAL FACILITIES OF ALL TYPES, AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF 

STORES, SPECIALTY SHOPS AND INTERNATIONAL CUISINE. 


The U.S. Mission to the United Nations (USUN), in the heart of BD aaa 

the U.N. community, is a unique post that follows both foreign and 
domestic regulations, depending on the issue at hand. USUN’s primary 
functions are to represent U.S. interests in the United Nations, to serve 
as a conference support center for U.S. delegations attending various 
U.N. meetings, to ensure the security and welfare of foreign diplomatic 
personnel and of foreign U.N. staff, to extend customary privileges 
and immunities and to respond to requests for information from the 
press and public regarding U.S. participation in U.N. issues. 


The author is a general services specialist. 
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“Good Defeats Evil,” in the United Nations park across from the 
U.S. Mission, shows St. George slaying two missile dragons. One 
is a Pershing Missile and the other a Russian CC 20 Missile. 
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Above: President Clinton greets mission staff and families during annual visit to. New York for the opening session of the 
U.N. General Assembly. 


Top left: Former U.N. Ambassador 
Madeleine K. Albright joins Matthew 
Palmer, Exec Office, Thomas 
Countryman, Political section, and 
General Services’ Dennis Welch at the 
annual Christmas party. 


Bottom left: USUN’s midtown softball 
league champions for 1993 and 1995. 
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POST OF THE MONTH: USUN 


Above: The U.S. Mission as seen from the United Nations. 


Above right: Harlem Globetrotters James Bacon, Reggie 
Dixon, Showtime and Paul Gaffney visit the U.S. 
Mission during their 70th anniversary road tour, posing 
with Norma Lugo, Military Staff, Arpi Muradian and 
Martha Fulton, Administration. 


Right: Anne Stoddard; Reference Section, with Senator 
Claiborne Pell, congressional delegate to the General 
Assembly. 


Below: Francis Kirchoff, general services officer, second 
from left, with his family and friends enjoying the St. 
Patrick's Day Parade. 






















NEW YORK CITY IS HOME TO MORE THAN 1,000 RESIDENT FOREIGN JOURNALISTS. 
Hundreds more visit each year. They help shape world opinion about this country. To 
enhance their reporting, USIA’s New York Foreign Press Center, like its sister centers in 


Washington, D.C., and Los Angeles, presents and promotes U.S. government foreign, 
strategic and economic policies and objectives, and the values and institutions of American 
society. 


Some 200 foreign journalists cover the United Nations full-time, and the Press and 
Public Affairs Office of USUN, including two USIA officers detailed to that staff, interact 


with them daily. In their USUN work, USIA officers Carlos Aranga and Tania Chomiak 
combine USIA resources, their own in-depth knowledge of U.N. issues and their strong — 


personal relationships to assist the U.N. media. 


The New York Foreign Press Center serves as a venue for briefing the UN 


correspondents and liaison with foreign journalists who cover more than just the United 
Nations. The seven-member center staff works to enlarge their understanding of the United 


States, and provide opportunities for the U.S. ambassador to the United Nations to brief 


the foreign press. 
For example, after Secretary General Kofi Annan announced his reform pian, U.S. 
Ambassador Bill Richardson briefed more than 60 journalists at the New York Foreign 


Press Center on the American reaction. Seen scones : 


USUN is alo re ie 
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Top: Former U.N. Ambassador 


Madeleine K. Albright with Ashley 


Inderfurth; daughter of Ambassador 
Karl Inderfurth; Ivy and Jasmin 


Hume, daughters of Cameron Hume, 


Minister Counsellor for Political Affa 
and Brooke and Lauren Viggiano, 


irs; 


daughters of FSO Michael Viggiano. 


Above: Ambassador Bill Richardson, 
right, permanent U.S. representative to 
the United Nations, is greeted on his first 
day by ECOSOC Minister Counsellor 


Seth Winnick, left, and Administratiz 


Counsellor Wayne K. Logsdon. 
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he Asian Pacific American 
Fedéral Foreign Affairs 
Council held its annual 
Asian Pacific American 
piaeierae Month 
Celebration during May. 
Fhe program was chaired 
by Corazon Sandoval Foley, Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research, who also 
chairs the council. Former Director 
General Anthony C. E, Quainton and 
Congressman Eni F. H. Faleomavaega 
(D - American Samoa) were guest 
speakers. They were followed by a 
professional development seminar on 
“Success Strategies for Mid-Level 
Officers.” 

Later, with The Secretary’s Open 
Forum, the council held a foreign 
affairs session, “U.S.-China Relations 
in the Pacific Century,” co-chaired by 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Force Management Policy Frederick 
F. Y. Pang, the highest-ranking Asian 
Pacific American officer in the foreign 
affairs agencies, and U.S. Ambassador 
to Thailand William H. Itoh, the first 
Pacific American 


career Asian 


ambassador. Panelists included 
Donald Gross, counselor and head of 
the U.S.-China Task Force of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 
and Robert Kapp, president of the 
U.S. China Business Council. 

The program’s “Hail to Hawaii” 
segment featured a council-sponsored 
exhibit by the Bishop Museum of 
Honolulu: on “The Legacy. of 
Excellence: Highlights of Hawaiian 
Culture.” The exhibit was on view in 
the Diplomatic Lobby Hall of Flags 
through July. The council organized 
several tours of the exhibit, including 
one in conjunction with the late-June 
World Affairs Conference for high 
school students, sponsored by the 
Springfield (Va) Rotary Club. 

Senator Daniel K. Inonye, the 
senior senator from Hawaii, presided 
at the ribbon cutting ceremony for the 
exhibit, assisted by W. Donald 
Duckworth, president of the Bishop 
The exhibit featured 
Hawaiian chant, dance, featherwork, 
quilts, barkcloth, wood carving, 


Museum. 


musical instruments (a@ palit lula 


Asian Pacific Americans 


sr LT 


dance drum), stone work (daggers 
and other tools), weaving (twined 
baskets, mats and hats) and gourd 
containers (carved with likenesses of 
Hawaiian royalty). 

The exhibit included a scale 
model canoe (59' long, 24" wide, 44" 
high) with bronze crew figures 
depicting the Hawaiiloa sailing the 
seas of Hawaii in 1995. The Hawaiiloa 
is the first Polynesian voyaging canoe 
built of traditional materials in this 
century. It sailed to Tahiti, the 
Marquesas, back to Hawaii, and later 
along the coast of Alaska. The name 
Hawaiiloa honors the legendary 
voyager who first discovered the 
Hawaiian islands. The twin hulls of 
the 57-ft., 9-ton canoe were crafted 
from huge 400-year old spruce logs. 
No nails were used in building the 
canoe. Hawaii was first settled about 
2,000 years ago by Polynesians sailing 
in vessels such as the Hawaiilda. The 
rediscovery of how these canoes were 
built, how they worked and how 
people sailed over vast expanses of 


the Pacific Ocean to unknown 





destinations has resulted in a great 
body of knowledge and appreciation 
for the people of the Pacific. 

OU MOLenCcomiathhvabeareaicoenm Cent stole en 
8' red and yellow quilt symbolizing 
the colors of the feathers and cloaks 
of old. The patterns represent kaliili 
(feather standard) hair combs, fans, 
miaile lei (fragrant leaf garland) and the 
Georgian crown. Hawaiian quilts 
have evolved into a treasured art 
form; the tradition of quilting began 
in the early 19th century after the 
arrival in 1820 of missionaries from 
New England. Quilt patterns are 
given names and are kept within 
families and passed from generation 
opera tare (ene 

The council is planning its next 
major program, a foreign affairs 
conference on “U.S.-Japan Relations 
in the Pacific Century.” Ambassador 
Itoh will chair the conference. For 
information about this conference and 
other council programs, contact 
Corazon Sandoval Foley of the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
at 647-9264. @ 


Top right: Celebrants, from left, are 
Corazon Sandoval Foley, Council 
chair; Anthony C. E. Quainton, 
director general; Stanley D. Suyat, 
Peace Corps; Congressman Eni F. H. 
Faleomavaega (D - American Samoa); 
Calvin Chin, Council secretary, 
K. Kenneth Fujishiro, Council 
vice-chairperson, U.S. Coast Guard. 


Above right: Senator Daniel K. Inouye 
(D - Hawaii) and others admire the scale 
model of the Hawai iloa canoe. 


Right: With Hawatian quilt, from left, are 
William H. Itoh, U.S. ambassador to 
Thailand; Elizabeth Tatar, vice 
president, Bishop Museum;and Corazon 
Sandoval Foley. 


Left: At ribbon-cutting ceremony, from 
left, are Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Frederick F. Y. Pang; Bishop Museum 
president W. Donald Duckworth; 
Chairman of Native Haveatian Arts and 
Crafts Program Clayton Hee; Senator 
Daniel K. Inouye (D - Hawaii); and 
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ASK DR.DUMONT 


By CEpriIc DUMONT, M.D. 


I'm getting ready to transfer to my new post 
in a few weeks and my career development 
officer has just told me that I have a Class 7 
clearance and cannot go. What does this mean? How 
could I have lost my Class I clearance? 
— WASHINGTON 


A A Class 7 clearance indicates your 


clearance determination is awaiting 

@ further information. No clearance 
action has been issued. You should have 
received a request for additional information 
and the notice that your clearance has not been 
issued pending the receipt and evaluation of 
the additional information. The notice would 
have been mailed to the address you provided 
on the front of the examination form. 

Since your physical took place several 
months ago, you need to contact Medical 
Clearances at (202) 663-1668 / 1669 immediately 
to clarify what additional information is 
required before your clearance can be issued. 
Once the information has been reviewed and a 
clearance issued, you and Personnel will be 
notified of the decision. 

To avoid delays in your transfer process, Medical 
Clearances advises employees to start the clearance 
process early. Personnel assigned to Washington should 
begin to make appointments in the Office of Medical 
Services examination clinic in February for a summer 
departure. Personnel overseas planning to do their 
examinations at post should begin in February. Contact 
your local health caré provider for the appropriate forms 
and authorization. Those who plan to have their 
examinations in Washington should schedule their 
appointments for the first week of their home leave. 

Be sure to provide a U.S. address and contact number 
on the examination form. Notification of clearance actions, 
the clearance itself or a request for further information 
will be sent to that address. On average, it takes four to 
six weeks for the Medical Clearances process so a timely 
start is essential to assist in an orderly departure. 

An alternative to the clearance examination is the 
clearance extension process. Anyone with a Class 1 
clearance and under the age of 40 years may use this 
process to update their present clearance. A DS-1949 must 
be completed by the individual and submitted to Medical 
Clearances. Clearances will review the form and unless 
additional information is required, the Class 1 clearance 
will be extended. 

The goal of Medical Clearances is to assure that 
everyone overseas has a post-specific medical clearance. 
When the goal is achieved, we can be assured local 
medical resources are adequate to treat an individual’s 
known health problems and that service at a particular 
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post will not adversely affect the condition. 

In the event you have not received a 
clearance abstract eight weeks following your 
physical examination, contact Medical 
Clearances at (202) 663-1668 /69. 


I am scheduled to have my Home Leave 

Physical in late summer. I have developed 

a chronic medical problem that is well 
controlled with medicine, and fine-tuning, by an 
occasional visit to my personal physician in my 
home town. May I see my regular physician for 
this problem or must I use the examination clinic 
examiners for my evaluation? — ARA 


clearance medical examination at 
@ post, in our examination clinic or at 
your home leave address with your personal 
physician, assuming that that it is more than 
50 miles outside Washington. I encourage you 
to have it at post if it can be done there by 
one of our Foreign Service health 
professionals. If the exam cannot be done at 
post and you will be in Washington, I encourage you to 
have it in our exam clinic where it can be done 
expeditiously. We will give you copies of your exam and 
all testing to share with your personal physician for “fine 
tuning” and any other treatment indicated. 


A You have a choice of having your 


After less than six months in first grade, the school 

teachers believe that my young son has a learning 

problem. This is an otherwise healthy and joyful child. 
Iam at a loss as to what to do for him. He doesn’t speak the local 
language well enough to be evaluated here at post, even if I 
could find someone qualified. I’m not due for R&R for several 
more months. In the meantime school continues and he continues 
to perform poorly. Assuming that I could get leave and travel 
to the States I don’t even know where to go or who to see. I 
would really appreciate some guidance. — NIS 


It is important to have your child evaluated since the 
teacher believes he has learning problems. Here 

A are the steps to follow to arrange a 

@ psychoeducational evaluation: 

1. Get a letter from the school describing your son’s 

apparent learning difficulty. 

2. Discuss the problem with your health professional at 

post. 

3. Contact the Employee Consultation Service (telephone: 


Continued on page 58 


The author is chief of the Department's Office of Medical 
Services. 


FS conducts {st joint generalist: 


specialist orientation class 


by Marie Bohlmann, Micaela Schweitzer & Cheryl Steele 


tate’s first combined orientation class, 30 generalist junior officers 


and eight newly hired specialists, brought students together from 


the outset of their careers to promote unity, improve 


communication and increase embassy teams’ effectiveness. 


An international class, students 
came from the United States, Guam, 
Russia, Indonesia, Venezuela, Korea, 
The Czech Republic and Wales. 
Ranging in age from 23 to 56, they 
came from private industry, the 
military, academia and the federal 
government. 

For three weeks last fall, the 
students trained together at the 
Foreign Service Institute and shared 
experiences, skills and knowledge. 
They participated in class discussions 
and presentations and learned about 
State’s mission and life in the Foreign 
Service. The first week centered on the 
personnel system. It seemed like a 
career fair at times—the theme being 
“my office does ...” Week two focused 
on the mission and structure of the 
Department and our posts overseas, 
on protocol and representation. 
Cross-cultural communication and 
ethics were the primary themes 
covered in week three. Throughout 
this period, the students got to know 
each other and to understand the 
unique skills each brought to the 
Foreign Service. During these weeks 
of joint training, they interacted with 
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State's first Joint Generalist-Specialist Orientation Class. 


each other with few constraints and a 
genuine esprit de corps. Outside the 
classroom, classmates became friends 
through parties, pool games and trips 
to historic monuments. 

Ambassador Teresita C. Schaffer, 
then FSI director, said, “We saw 
opportunity to bring the groups 
together as part of a larger process of 
breaking barriers.” We can get 
trapped in our tribes: administrative 
officers with other administrative 
officers, economic officers with other 
economic officers, and information 
managers with other information 
managers.” In the words of class 
member Yuri Kim, “We start with a 
more unified vision. [I]n the course of 
our careers our paths seem to diverge; 
at least starting at the same place gives 
each a sense of what the other does.” 

There were some limitations to 
training both generalists and 
specialists. The biggest was time. 
Three weeks for a joint class were 
insufficient to achieve the “one 
Foreign Service team” objective. For 
example, the schedule of the 80th/ 
36th class precluded specialists’ 
participation in the off-site program, 








which 


teaches reliance, _ self- 
confidence and team-building. As Mr. 
Jackson noted, “I am aware it was 
only for three weeks. One challenge 
is how to maintain a unified class 
when [its members are] only together 
for this short time.” A further area of 
concern was the long-term impact 
and effectiveness of this joint training. 
“I don’t delude myself that this alone 
will do the job, but it will be a start,” 
Ambassador Schaffer said. “Success 
depends on the willingness to support 
these efforts at post.” 

There is, however, reason for 
optimism. The class itself undertook 
efforts to revise the initial schedule 
from two distinct swearing-in 
ceremonies to a unified ceremony. In 
addition, the class recognized gaps in 
the program and suggested changes 
for January’s class. One suggestion 
lengthened specialist training to four 
weeks, incorporated the specialists 
into the off-site program and included 
a more balanced representation of 
specialist-specific issues. A third joint 
class is planned for later this year. 

As members of the first combined 
class, we acknowledged “tribalism” 
and how meaningless such 
distinctions are. We came to better 
understand each other’s roles and 
responsibilities. Dave Simons spoke 
for many: “I particularly enjoyed the 
perspectives that some of the 
specialists brought to the class; their 
backgrounds and experiences really 
served to ground the theoretical 
aspects of the course to the reality of 
work in the field.” 

By starting together at the same 
place, we learned how each of us— 
generalist and specialist alike—fits 
into the Foreign Service community. [7] 


The authors were members of the first 
joint orientation class. 
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It is a strategy i 
who spent near] 
Service offi 


eeping with someone 
ree decades as a Foreign 
Southeast Asia and South 
various roles—from political 
icer and deputy chief of mission to 
adviser and liaison with a major military 
command. 

John Helble, 63, retired from State in 
1985 after overseas postings in Venezuela, 
Vietnam, Kuala Lumpur, Bangladesh and 
Hawaii. Now, thanks to a vineyard visit 
more than two decades ago, he is applying 

his managerial skills and energy to 

raising grapes in rural Loudoun 

County, Va., near the community 
of Round Hill. 

Blue Ridge Chase 
Vineyard, about an hour’s 
drive west of Washington, 
D.C., encompasses a little over 
10 acres, two and a half of these 

planted in chardonnay 
grapes. The former 
diplomat planted his 
first crop in 1986 
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The davs of vines & roses 


cultivating grapes, goodwill in rural Virginia 










By Carl Goodman 


here are roses planted at the end of each row of grapes. That's not just 
for show. The roses are susceptible to many of the same funguses that 


attack the grapes, but they show the signs sooner. Thus, more time to 


and harvested his first crop, a modest 647 
lbs., a year later. Since then, he has 
averaged about 12 tons annually. That 
translates into about 10,000 bottles of 
wine. 

The bottling he leaves to a winery in 
Rockbridge County, about 140 miles 
south, one of 49 wineries operating in 
Virginia. And instead of hiring migrant 
labor, his pickers are members of two area 
churches, a Boy Scout troop and an 
assortment of retired friends and fellow 
bridge players. In addition to an hourly 
wage, the organizations receive a 
percentage of the crop’s revenue for their 
church and troop projects. 

“It’s one way of investing in the 
community,” observed the sun-ripened 
Helble, a chain-smoker who golfs and 
follows the Green Bay Packers. 

He and his wife Joan, who have a 
grown son and daughter, prepare for the 
grape harvest in late September with an 
ardor reminiscent of a country barn 
raising. By dawn, they have prepared a 
welcome-to-work breakfast of hot coffee, 
juices and pastries—all spread on a table 
at the vineyard’s edge. When the pickers 
have finished their refreshments, they don 
latex gloves and begin harvesting the 
grapes with shears. They drop the grapes 
in yellow plastic lugs, each holding about 
25 lbs. of grapes. An 18-wheel rig, hired 





by the Rockbridge winery, is ready 
to accept over 900 lugs. 

By noon, the 80 to 100 pickers 
have harvested the year’s crop of 
chardonnay grapes and are 
socializing with each other. Some of 
the long-time pickers receive T-shirts 
bearing the vineyard’s logo and a 
bottle of the previous year’s vintage. 

“It’s a lot of work, but we enjoy 
it, and I think everybody who 
participates does too,” said Helble, 
a Wisconsin native who studied at 
the universities of Wisconsin and 
Chicago. His father, a high school 
principal, encouraged him to pursue 
a career in the Foreign Service, which 
he entered in 1956. 

Recognizing his contributions to 
the state’s vibrant viticulture, Helble 
has served on the Virginia 


Retired FSO John Helble in his Virginia vineyard. 


Governor’s Winegrowers Advisory 
Board, and he participates actively 
in field research projects conducted 
by the state and Virginia Tech. His 
4.75 tons of grapes per acre is more 
than twice the state average, making 
his a model vineyard. 

Model grower status notwith- 
standing, “there are easier ways to 
relax,” said Helble, from the living 
room of the modest, two-bedroom 
chalet-style home they had built on 
a hillside overlooking the vineyard. 
“Nature doesn’t take vacations, and 
you have to keep beating the jungle 
back.” 

This year’s harvest by 80 persons 
on Sept. 20 yielded 10.8 tons of 


grapes. 0 


The author is editor of State Magazine. 
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Air Force special tactics team displays its wares on the south courtyard. 


n elite group of 50 warrior-diplomats of the U.S. Special 


Operations Command launched a pre-dawn “invasion” of 


the State Department to commemorate the 10th 


anniversary of the command’s founding. 


Drawing on their nickname, the 
“quiet professionals,” the warriors 
deployed their small arsenal of 
weapons and military equipment 
onto the South Courtyard and into the 
Main Exhibit Hall. Beneath a blazing 
sun, the intrepid band held hundreds 
of Department employees captive. 
They shared fearless exploits and 
displays of bravery and valor from 
such far-off places as Bosnia, Liberia 
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and Haiti. Some of the warriors 
demonstrated their military 
weaponry, technical hardware and 
special equipment. A few spectators 
tried on the warriors’ gear. 

The commander-in-chief of 
USSOCOM, Army Gen. Hugh 
Shelton,escorted Secretary of State 
Albright on a review of the assembled 
special operations forces. She called 
the special operations mission “very 





important” and its forces 
impressive.” 

It was believed to be the first-ever 
military display at State. Of the 
country’s military units, USSOCOM, 
more commonly referred to as Special 
Operations Forces, or SOF, is the most 
closely interwined with the 
Department. 

SOF has long supported U.S 
foreign policy worldwide by working 
in concert with ambassadors and their 
country teams to provide a wide array 
of military options. These options, 
developed by the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as part of our 
National Military Strategy, fall into 


“quite 








four basic categories: peacetime 
engagement, deterrence and conflict 
prevention, crisis resolution and 
fight-and-win. 

SOF provides ambassadors with 
a variety of regionally-oriented 
capabilities tailored to each country’s 
unique requirements. In fact, 
ambassadors and their country teams 
are one of SOF’s main “consumers.” 
In 1996, for example, SOF operated in 
140 countries. On any given week, 
approximately 4,000 SOF personnel 
are deployed on 200 missions to about 
70 countries. 

SOF capabilities 
continuum, from humanitarian 
assistance and_ psychological 
operations to non-combatant 
evacuations and low-visibility 
operations. SOF personnel train 
foreign military forces, conduct civic 
actions, assist with counternarcotics 


span the 


activity and conduct demining 
operations. SOF forces also are used 
to counter threats from terrorism and 
the proliferation of threats 
represented by weapons of mass 
destruction. SOF led the way into 
Bosnia, Haiti, Somalia, Panama and 
Grenada and handled the evacuations 
of Monrovia and Khartoum. SOF 
provides the vital “coalition support” 
elements linking U.S. and other forces 
in Bosnia. SOF performed the same 
role during operations Desert Shield / 
Desert Storm and in Somalia. SOF is 
also building ties to Russian and other 
former Warsaw Pact bloc military 
forces through training programs and 
exercises. 

A 1996 survey of 65 ambassadors 
showed strong support for the role 
SOF plays in carrying out in-country 
missions. From Indonesia: “It is 
difficult to exaggerate the success and 


Secretary Albright thanks Army Capt. David Troutman for his briefing on special operations in Haiti. 





importance of USSOCOM training 
activities in the support of national 
and DOD goals in Indonesia.” From 
Panama: “(U.S.) Special Forces are 
truly one of our country’s great 
resources.” From Ecuador: “I’m 
proud of the display of dedication and 
professionalism exhibited by the 
members of the Special Operations 
community...truly the cream of the 
crop of our military.” From Morocco: 
“I’m pleased to inform you that the 
USSOCOM Forces have performed 
superbly and have fully supported 
our efforts to enhance 
military-to-military relations with 
Morocco.” From Hungary: “They 
(SOF) epitomize the ideals that we 
hold so dear in our military...” UJ 





The author is an Air Force officer assigned 
to the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. 













heels up! The Secretary of State’s plane 
is in the air—on the way to a NATO 
foreign ministers’ meeting, a regional 
economic summit or a survey of 
Those 


accompanying the Secretary to help her accomplish the 


conditions in the Balkans. 


trip’s goals usually include the Department spokesman, 
policy-level and substantive officials, security and 
communications specialists, the Secretariat staff, members 
of the press and one, sometimes two, public affairs staffers. 
Each group receives backup from colleagues 
in Washington, D.C., and from the overseas 
staff of the U.S. Information Agency (USIS). 
When the spokesman and press travel, the 
Bureau of Public Affairs virtually travels right 


along. 

To effectively implement any foreign 
policy, the Administration must have 
Americans’ support. Gaining that support has 
been a challenge that is even greater in today’s 
information revolution. The Secretary has said 
that “the press plays a vital role as educator, 
interpreter and—usually—constructive critic 
of our foreign policy.” As with the 
Department's web site and town meetings, the 
press is thus a vital outreach component in our 
attempts to keep the public informed, 
regardless of where the Secretary goes. 

PA’s work begins long before the staffer 
sets up technical equipment to help the 
spokesman, or sometimes the Secretary, 
explain the goals for each stop. Once a trip, its 
purpose and message are decided the PA 
special assistant works very closely with the 
embassy’s USIS staff. The USIS staff in each country plays 
a vital role. In addition to working with the relevant 
bureaus to suggest public and media events, all vetted by 
the spokesman and the seventh floor, the USIS staff at post 
performs myriad logistical tasks: setting up the press filing 
center; arranging for local transportation, press pools and 
camera sprays; keeping the local media in the loop; 
transcribing the Secretary’s, spokesman’s and other 
officials’ remarks and briefings; and generally ensuring 
that the PA party has what it needs to assist the traveling 
press. 

While the special assistant and spokesman are 
preparing for the trip, editors in the Office of Public 
Communication work closely with bureau public affairs 
and desk officers to produce packets of background 
information for the press. Once the list of traveling press 
is complete, the press office staff works with them and 
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ACCENT ON OUTREACH 


By DIANA WESTON 


Sanaa 
“The press 


plays a vital 
role as 
educator, 
interpreter 
and 
—tusually— 
constructive 
critic of our 
foreign 
policy." 


hours. So, whether physically on the trip, or 
See back in the office, PA is constantly involved. 








S/S-EX in resolving such important details as visas, 
itineraries and related travel needs. These are fairly 
straightforward tasks unless a journalist has to join the 
party mid-trip and finds the itinerary changed at the last 
minute because of an unexpected international crisis or 
other unforeseen events. Ms. Albright’s first overseas trip 
as Secretary spanned 11 days and nine countries. Some 
media organizations split their coverage—one journalist 
covered the European leg and a second covered the Asian 
portion—resulting in a “game of logistical musical chairs.” 

PA’s job is to ensure that the Secretary’s message gets 
out and journalists get their stories. This means working 
with the USIS staff at post to ensure that public 
and media events run smoothly, that the 
traveling press are informed of changes to the 
itinerary, that the press has access to all 
appropriate events, and that PA colleagues 
receive transcripts for timely dissemination to 
the U.S. press and for uploading onto the 
Secretary’s Internet web page. In practice, this 
often means that the staff and the night duty 
Secretariat, security, and communications 
staffs become very well acquainted. 

Back in Washington, the Press Office also 
heightens its alertness and activity. The Media 
Clips people extend their work hours, arriving 
at 10 p.m. the night before instead of at their 
usual 5 a.m., to collect the early edition of the 
Washington Post from its downtown offices. 
The duty press officer keeps the party 
informed of important breaking news and 
responds to such requests as locating a specific 
magazine article in the middle of the night, or 
locating a teleprompter gone astray. Staff in 
the Office of Public Communication take a lap- 
top home to upload texts to the web site after 


PA members who have traveled overseas with the 
Secretary’s party report that despite often feeling 
“overworked, overtired and underfed,” they gain 
professional and personal rewards. They express pride in 
having had a role in getting the message back to the 
American people, and at having helped in some way when 
“history was being made.” They also valued their 
exposure to different cultures; the opportunity to meet 
public figures—one staffer met a personal hero, South 
African President Nelson Mandela—and to develop 
relationships with people around the world. One 
individual summed it up by saying that her experiences 
made her truly “appreciate what it means to be an 
American.” 0 


The author is a public affairs specialist in the Office of Public 
Communication. 
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USUALLY THINK IT’S A BAD 
IDEA TO RETURN TO A 
FORMER POST. IF IT WAS 
WONDERFUL BEFORE, IT 
PROBABLY WON’T BE NOW. 





But my husband Don and I met 
in Hong Kong 18 years ago on a 
semi-blind date at the Marine ball. 
The handover to China would be a 
historic event. And we had friends 
from the past—the consulate 
general’s public affairs officer, Patrick 
Corcoran, and his wife, Renata—our 
hosts. 

So, there we were in Hong Kong 
on the night of June 30, 1997, when 
the British flag came down on the 
Empire's last major colony. 

We arrived the week before and 
spent time roaming around. The place 
had certainly changed. Not only were 
there dozens of new erector-set 
look-alike buildings, but so much 
land had been filled in and the space 
occupied, we even got lost in 
Wanchai. It seemed more Chinese. For 
example, the taxi drivers already had 
little red flags on their cars’ antenna. 
They often didn’t speak English. Star 
Ferry had multiplied its rates by 10 
(to $3). Don and I had added, not 
multiplied, however, and as senior 
citizens now rode it free of charge! 

We tried to find British stamps 
(still valid until July 1) for our 
postcards home. We finally found a 
few in a commemorative packet, but 
had to use the new stamps (of Hong 
Kong’s soon-to-be flag, a stylized 
five-sided bauhinia flower) for the 
rest. 


The author, now retired from the Foreign 
Service, was formerly a consulate officer 
in Hong Kong. 
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(I decided I didn’t really like 
either the stamps or the flag - Hong 
Kong to me was too angular and 
hard-edged to be represented by a 
flower. Though I had to admit that the 


Don and I took a taxi to Pokfulam, 
where | used to live. It was the “other 
side of the tracks” in 1979, and rent 
was low—less than $4,000 per month. 
The current occupant, an American 
stock broker, said he’d bought it for 
$1.8 million (U.S.). In Hong Kong, 
that is still considered a bargain. 

But you can still hire a boat (for a 
similarly staggering fee, I suspect) to 
take you to dinner on Lamma Island, 
as the Corcorans did for several 
official visitors, and us. We cruised the 
South China Sea at twilight, had 
wonderful food on the island and 
returned to Queen’s Pier where a 
glorious display of lights emphasized 





Ginny Carson Young, former consulate officer in Hong Kong, at the American Club's 


a 


July 1st “handover” celebration. 


prim Queen Elizabeth affixed to a 
postcard of colorful “junks” in the 
harbor looked a little out of place, 
too.) 

The Hilton Hotel, where I first 
stayed in Hong Kong, and where | 
often met friends for lunch, was gone. 
We walked up Garden Road to the 
newly renovated consulate general 
(which looks like a prison). We found 
that even American citizens now face 
a fellow-citizen officer through 
plexiglass, and I learned, sadly, that 
six or seven citizens come into the 
consulate monthly to renounce 
citizenship, presumably for tax 
reasons. (I only had two such 
instances in all of my four years as the 
consulate’s chief of American 
services.) 






PHOTO COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 


Hong Kong’s famous skyline. 

(In addition to a huge, brightly lit 
“pauhinia” flag, and ropes of colored 
lights swathing the buildings, there 
were several pink Disneyesque 
dolphins outlined in lights as well— 
“handover” insignia that I also found 
somewhat jarring.) 

We watched the Chinese 
fireworks extravaganza of July first, 
the first day of Chinese rule, from the 
new American Club. Our table was 
directly in front of a huge plate-glass 
window where we could see without 
obstruction that glorious display of 
illuminated floats, and more 
beautiful, cascading rockets than I’d 
ever imagined possible. (Newspapers 
reported it cost the Chinese 


Continued on page 58 
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SAFETY SCENE 


By STEPHEN URMAN 


I noticed “asbestos warning” signs recently 
around a renovation job near my office. Do 
I need to be concerned? — EUR 


No, the fact that it has been identified 
means that your post occupational 
@ safety and health officer or building 
manager is aware of this potential hazard and 
has an asbestos management plan in place to 
ensure that asbestos is not disturbed. In the 
past, asbestos was used primarily for thermal 
insulation and fire protection. It is present in 
almost all older buildings. Because it has been 
shown to cause cancer and respiratory disease 
in workers exposed to high levels of fibers for 
many years, there are now strict regulatory 
controls on its use. An exposure risk to office 
employees might result only if asbestos- 
containing material is inadvertently disturbed 
because it had not been identified or properly 
managed in place. When a renovation is 
planned for an area which may disturb 
asbestos, it is removed following very strict 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration and Environmental Protection 
Agency specifications. 


I noticed in a recent edition you discussed swimming 
pool safety. What specific safety measures should I be 
aware of? — EAP 


The most important preventative measures are 

adequate fencing, latches and adult supervision. 
@ Children under four account for 75 percent of all 
pool drownings. Most of these occur in residential pools. 
Typically, there is a short lapse of supervision, lasting only 
a few minutes, enough time for a toddler to enter the pool 
and drown. Frequently, parents leave toddlers in the care 
of older children unable to respond quickly and 
appropriately to a drowning. In addition to adult 
supervision, adequate fencing is very important. 
Minimum safety specifications have been established to 
discourage climbing the fence or unlatching the gates. 





My office really got hot a couple of times last summer, 
but no one would let us leave. Aren’t there standards 
that say when employees can go home? — NEA 


There are no existing temperature standards for 

office workers. The Office of Personnel 

@ Management rescinded its temperature scale 15 
years ago. Under the current guidelines, managers can 
grant annual, sick or administrative leave if, in their 
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judgment, conditions prevent work. If your 
job requires heavy manual labor in high 
temperatures, we can provide basic 
precautions to prevent or lessen the risk of 
heat-related health problems. 


As the parent of two toddlers in child car 

seats, I'm trying to keep up with the air 

bag issue. Will I be able to disconnect the 
air bag to put one of the car seats in the front? 
— AF 


There is much discussion about 
giving motorists the option of 
@ deactivating air bags. Although at this 
time it appears that the federal government 
is leaning towards allowing motorists the 
choice, there are several groups lobbying to 
restrict the right to shut off air bags. The 
groups fear that this would make air bags an 
option, erode people’s confidence in the safety 
of air bags and ultimately reverse the trend 
of decreased traffic-related fatalities. A 
national meeting was held recently to discuss 
air bags and methods to encourage better use 
of safety belts. We will keep you informed of 
any proposals. 


I read somewhere that it is fairly easy to distinguish 
between an ant and a termite although they greatly 
resemble each other. Can you point out the differences 

between the two? — NEA 


Ants are characterized by a narrow, pinched 
“waist” and bent or elbowed antennae. Termites 
@ have a broad “waist” and antennae that look like 
a string of beads. Most ants found in and around homes 
nest outdoors and enter a home only to look for food. 
Controlling their nests with an appropriate insecticide and 
eliminating a menu of sweets, seeds, grease or protein rich 
foods indoors should solve an ant problem. Subterranean 
termites live outside the property in underground nests 
and use the moisture in the earth to survive. Since they 
also need cellulose, they tunnel their way into the 
structure. The tunnels are used for going back and forth 
from the soil (moisture) to the wood source (cellulose). 
Weak or broken structural members, blistered wood and 
soil in cracks are evidence of subterranean termites. Call 
your Post Safety and Health Officer for assistance if you 
discover these conditions. 0 


The author is director of the Office of Safety/Health and 
Environmental Management. 





Education Sraining 


Courses: National Foreign Affairs Training Center 


cere Let) 





SLS, Familiarization & Short Term (F.A.S.T.) Language Courses 


Russian (F.A.S.T.) (LRU 200) ~~ 5 8 Weeks 


Administrative Training 


CFMS-Requisition Documents (PA 153) _ 29 2 Days 
CFMS-System Overview & Orientation (PA 150) _ 23 1 Day 
— 26 
CFMS-Travel Orders (PA 155) — 27 2 Days 
COR Update (PA 173) _ 12 1 Day 
COR/Trng/Construction PR (PA 125) — 21 3 Days 
Customer Service (PA 143) 11 a 2 Days 
Domestic Administrator Officer Seminar (PA 160) — 12 3 Weeks 
FSN Classification and Compensation (PA 232) 1 _ 2 Weeks 
General Services Operation (PA 221) — 5 12 Weeks 
ICASS Executive Seminar (PA 245) ~ 14 1 Day 
Working with ICASS (PA 214) 2 20 3 Days 
How To Be Certifying Officer (PA 291) Correspondence Course 
How To Be Contracting Officer Rep. (PA 130) Correspondence Course 
How To Write Statement of Work (PA 134) Correspondence Course 
Introd. to Simplified Acquisitions & Reg. Overseas (PA 222) Correspondence Course 
Management Controls Workbook (PA 164) Correspondence Course 
Training for Overseas Cashier Supervisor (PA 294) Correspondence Course 
Training for Overseas Cashier (PA 293) Correspondence Course 
Training for Overseas Voucher Examiners (PA 200) Correspondence Course 
Intensive Area Studies 
China (AR 250) “1 _ 2 Weeks 
East Asia (AR 220) -8 26 2 Weeks 
Europe (AR 291) _ 26 2 Weeks 
Inter-American Studies (AR 239) _ 26 2 Weeks 
Near East/North Africa (AR 240) = 26 2 Weeks 
Russia/Eurasia (AR 281) — 26 2 Weeks 
South Asia (AR 260) ~ 26 2 Weeks 
Southeast Asia (AR 270) — 26 2 Weeks 
Sub-Saharan Africa (AR 270) —_ 26 2 Weeks 
Consular Training 
Advanced Consular Course (PC 532) _ 5 3 Weeks 
Automation for Consular Managers (PC 116) 8 26 1.6 Weeks 
Congen Rosslyn Consular (PC 530) Continuous Enrollment 
Consular Orientation (PC 105) Continuous Enrollment 
immigration Law and Visa Operation (PC 102) Correspondence Course 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures (PC 103) Correspondence Course 
Overseas Citizens’ Services (PC 104) (6 Days) Correspondence Course — 
Passport Examiner Correspondence Course (PC 110) Correspondence Course 








4 selected as 
Fellows for MIT 
seminar 


Four State employees have been 
selected to attend a seminar 
sponsored by the Center for 
International Studies at the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The Foreign Service officers are 
Rose M. Likins, Sofia; Robert E. 
McCreight, INR; Richard M. Sanders, 
Madrid; and Kenneth A. Thomas, 
Pretoria. A fifth officer, Scott Thayer, 
EUR, was selected as an alternate. 

The seminar, which runs from 
mid-September to May 1998, seeks to 
develop in future leaders from the 
national security and economic 
community analytic skills to evaluate 
foreign policies and formulate 
effective policy options for the United 
States. Fellows come from the 
military, government and industry. 

Aspecial contribution from Harry 
Kalker, an MIT alumnus, covers fees 
for State employees to attend the 
annual seminar. 





AAFSW to sponsor fair 


The Association of American 
Foreign Service Women is sponsoring 
its 37th annual BOOKFAIR starting 
Oct. 17 from 3-6 p.m. for employees 
and their families. 

The BOOKFAIR will be open to 
the public Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 
18-19 and Oct. 25-26 from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. The BOOKFAIR also will be 
open during the week to all personnel 
with security access to State from 11 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Besides books, there will be fine 
arts, crafts, collectibles and jewelry 
from around the world, old and rare 
books and foreign stamps and coins 
for both professional and amateur 
collectors. 

The BOOKFAIR proceeds 
support a scholarship program and 
local charities. For information call 
(202) 223-5796. 
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Message from the 
Council on Equality in the 
Workplace 


“The Council on Equality in the 
Workplace wishes to remind Department 
employees that any employee who 
believes that a barrier to advancement or 
imbalances in opportunity exist in the 
Department on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, sex, religion, age, disability, 
or sexual orientation may report, 
anonymously if preferred, that perceived 
barrier or imbalance to the Council. 
Reports should be addressed to the 
Council on Equality in the Workplace and 
forwarded to the Director General's Office 
(Room 6218 M.S.) or to the Office of Equal 
Employment Opportunity and Civil Rights 
(Room 4216 M.S.). Reports submitted by 
cable should be slugged for the Council 
on Equality in the Workplace and sent in 
the Dirgen Channel. 

“A report to the Council is not a 
substitute for filing an EEO complaint 
pursuant to 29 C.F.R. 1614 or for raising 
EEO concerns through the Foreign 
Service Grievance System or any 
negotiated grievance procedures. 
Employees must meet any prescribed 
filing time limitations under those 
procedures and their reports to the Council 
shall not serve to suspend or toll those 
time limitations.” 


Background 


1. The Council on Equality in the 
Workplace, chaired by the Undersecretary 
for Management, acts as an Executive 
Coordinating Committee for the purpose 
of advancing the Department’s Equal 
Employment Opportunity and Civil Rights 
goals. The Council also supports the 
efforts of the Office of Equal Employment 
Opportunity and Civil Rights (EEOCR), 
which continues to have the central role 
in the EEO process. 


2. Council members include the 
Director General; the Legal Adviser; 
Deidre A. Davis, DAS for S/EEOCR; 
William J. Burns, executive secretary, 
S/S; William D. Clarke, DAS for Diplomatic 
Security/CIS; Ruth A. Davis, FSI director; 
Alex De La Garza, DAS for Personnel; 
Fern O. Finley, AFGE representative; 
Alphonse F. La_ Porta, AFSA 
representative; and Dr. Joyce Payne, 
National Association of State Universities 
and Land-grant Colleges. 
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Educatiog fraining 


Courses: National Foreign Affairs Training Center 


Program 


Economic & Commercial Training 


Export Promotion (PE 125) 
Political/Econ Tradecraft (PG 140) 


Junior Officer Training and Orientation Training 


Orientation Civil Service Employees (PN 105) 
Orientation for Foreign Service Specialists (PN 106) 
Orientation for Foreign Service Officers (PG 101) 


Leadership & Management Development 


EEO/Diversity Awareness for Managers and 
Supervisors (PT 107) 


Introduction to Management Skills (PT 207) 
Managing People Problems (PT 121) 
Performance Management Seminar (PT 205) 


Warrenton - Information Management Training 


Air Conditioning System (YW 205) 
Banyan LAN-Local Networks (YW 640) 


BPS-Black Packet Switch (YW 334) 

CLan/Class Local Area Network (YW 177) 

Commercial Term CT-7/9 (YW 212) 

Generators-Power Generated System (YW 206) 

IDNX/90 EXS, IDNX/20 and IDNX MICRO/20 (YW-850) 
TEL/KEY SYS - Intro to Telephone & Key Systems (YW-140) 


DATACOMN - Introduction to DATACOMM (YW-173) 
Networking with Windows for Workgroups 3.11 (YW-210) 
PC B/A - Personal Computer Basics/Advanced (YW-641) 
Wide-Band Digital Transmission Networking (YW-213) 
SX-50 - Mitel PBX SX-50 (YW-219) 

SX-2000 - Mitel PBX SX-2000 Analog (YW-221) 


School of Applied Information Technology 


Information Management Training 


Access 2.0 Intermediate (PS 151) 
Access 2.0 Introduction (PS 150) 


Access 8.0 Intermediate (PS 251) 


Access 8.0 Introduction (PS 250) 
Excel 5.0 for Windows Intermediate (PS 171) 
Excel 5.0 Workshop (PS 254) 
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Jan Length 

26 1 Week 
5 3 Weeks 
20 3 Days 
12 4 Weeks 
12 10 Weeks 
8 2 Days 
5 1 Week 
—_ 3.5 Days 
_ 2.5 Days 
— 2 Weeks 
5 2 Weeks 
26 

5 1 Week 
19 4 Weeks 
5 1 Week 
26 2 Weeks 
_ 1 Week 
5 1 Week 
26 

5 2 Weeks 
19 1 Week 
19 3 Weeks 
19 2 Weeks 
12 1 Week 
19 1 Week 
— 2 Days 
_ 2 Days 
7 2 Days 
14 

7 

28 

_ 2 Days 
16 1 Day 


Educatiog -¥fraining 


Courses: National Foreign Affairs Training Center 


Program 


Excel 8.0 Intermediate (PS 271) 


Internet Concepts (PS 218) 


Introduction to Excel 8.0 (PS 270) 
Introduction to Excel 5.0 (PS 170) 


Introduction to Word 8.0 for Windows (PS 232) 


Microsoft Project (PS 180) 
Networking Essentials (PS 214) 
PC/Windows NT 4.0 Fundamentals (PS 201) 


PowerPoint 4.0 Intermediate (PS 141) 
PowerPoint 5.0 for Windows (PS 253) 
PowerPoint 8.0, Introduction (PS 240) 


PowerPoint 8.0, Intermediate (PS 241) 


Windows NT 4.0 Advance End Users (PS 202) 
Word 6.0 for Windows, Introduction (PS 132) 


Word 6.0 for Windows, Intermediate (PS 133) 
Word 6.0 for Windows, Advance (PS 146) 
Word 6.0 for Workshops (PS 252) 

Word 8.0 for Windows, Intermediate (PS 233) 


Word 8.0 for Windows, Advance (PS 246) 


Office Management Training 


Better Office English/Written (PK 225) 
Drafting Correspondence (PK 159) 
Effective Speaking & Listening (PK 240) 
Employee Relations (PK 246) 
Files Management and Retirement (PK 207) 
Supervisory Studies Seminar (PK 245) 
Travel Regulations and Travel Voucher’ 

for Secretaries (PK 205) 


Political Training 
Arms Control Delegation (PP 512) 


Negotiation Art & Skills (PP 501) 
Political Tradecraft (PP 202) 


Since all computer classes fill quickly, please contact the Office of the Registrar, 


(703) 302-7147, to find out about the enrollment status. 
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Jan Length 

12 2 Days 
21 
9 1 Day 
16 
23 

5 2 Days 
26 

- 2 Days 
7 2 Days 
12 

14 
21 
28 

12 2 Days 
13 3 Days 
5 2 Days 
12 
26 
— 1 Day 
23 1 Day 
5 2 Days 
26 

29 1 Day 
6 1 Day 
_ 2 Days 
—_ 1 Day 
— 1 Day 
9 

7 1 Day 
21 

8 1 Day 
22 

12 2 Weeks 
5 1 Week 
_ 6 Days 
—_ 2 Days 
16 1 Day 
= 1 Week 
26 2 Days 
13 4 Days 
-- 1 Week 
5 3 Weeks 


Plan now for 
retirement 


The Department offers severai 
programs to help plan for the future 
and prepare for retirement between 
January and July 1998. 

The Retirement Planning 
Seminar, for example, offers 
information on financial and estate 
planning, tax issues, relocation 
options, annuities, long-term health 
and well-being, volunteer work and 
continued employment. 

The one-week sessions in the Loy 
Henderson Conference Room at Main 
State feature experts in each of the 
fields and run from 9 a.m. until 4 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. To attend a 
seminar, an employee must be within 
five years of eligibility for retirement. 
Spouses are welcome to attend, too. 

The 1998 Retirement Planning 
Seminar schedule is Jan. 26-30; March 
30-April 3; and June 29-July 2. To 
apply, complete and forward a 
training request form, DS-755, to M/ 
FSI/REG, Room F2210, SA-42, or to 
NFATC 4000 Arlington Blvd., Va. 
22204-1500. 

The course number is RV-101. For 
more information, call (703) 302-7141 
or fax (703) 302-7152. 


Calling all 
overdue books 


“Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some to 
be chewed and digested,” observed 
Sir Francis Bacon. 

With all due respect to the 
scholarly Englishman, the Ralph J. 
Bunche Library is nevertheless 
requesting that all of its patrons with 
overdue books return them promptly 
to the library (room 3239) or drop 
them in the bin outside room 2442C. 








State Magazine’s on-line web ad- 
dress has changed. The new ad- 


dress is: www.state.gov/www/ 
publications/statemag/ 
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Direct from the D.G. 


Continued from page 23 


important role our Eligible Family | Courses: National Foreign Affairs Training Center 
Members and locally hired U.S. 


citizens play in our missions abroad. Program Dec RET rel 
To a large extent, their contributions 
have enabled us to continue our work, 
despite an eroding career workforce. 

A sampling of current and future 





Overseas Briefing Center 


teen American Studies (MQ 115) . Goa 1 Day 
ere the Bureau of Personnel Managing Rental Property from Overseas (MQ 853) — 21 0.2 Day 
reflects the importance of all POET (MQ 703) or 24 1 Day 
components of our workforce. The Reg/Allowances/Finances (MQ 104) 9 _ 3 Days 
recent integration of global issues into | “Targeting Job Search (MQ 704) ~ 22 2 Days 
the multifunctional program should 

produce an FSO corps better 

equipped to tackle critical trans- | Security Overseas Seminar 

national issues. We are developing a hit Security Ov Seminar (MQ 912) 9 5 1 Day 
ae SERIES AEN CRREDS NO ST SOS: Security Overseas Seminar (MQ 911) 1 26 2 Days 


Service training—one that em- 
phasizes career development, rather 
than the narrowly defined needs of a 
single job. The Family Member Career Transition Center 

Appoint-ment program permits 

employment continuity and equitable Retirement Planning Seminar (RV 101) ~~ 26 1 Week 
benefits to working family members. 


We are also developing an off-shore | _ gince all computer classes fill quickly, please contact the Office of the Registrar, 
retirement program for FSNs | _ (703) 302-7147, to find out about the enrollment status. 
vulnerable to uncertain local financial 


conditions. Students should check with the Office of the Registrar, (703) 302-7144, to confirm course 

Someone recently told me that | gates, 
State’s culture, victimized by down- 
sizing, cutbacks and increased 
workloads, had lost its sensitivity to 
the needs of the individual. I was 
distressed to hear this. I know that the 
title of Director General did not give 
me a magic wand, but I believe that 
with our improving resource picture, 
combined with an infusion of 
discipline, creativity and structure 
into the personnel system, our 
situation in the Department is looking 
up. 

Those who know me realize that 
I enjoy coming to work each day. I 
want all of you to feel the same way. I 
intend to use this column in the future 
to discuss with you issues, problems 
and challenges that confront us all. 
Many of them are not easy, as we well 
know, but we will be looking at them 
carefully and imaginatively, and 
working towards solutions that move 
us into the next century. I look 
forward to meeting many of you 
either in Washington or overseas, and 
to working with you all. 
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It's not just a new system 


Continued from page 19 


By using the existing technology 
in both communications and 
systems, CA developed a plan to 
remotely monitor, fix and upgrade 
their system from Washington. For 
the first time, the people who actually 
wrote and developed the system can 
maintain it as if they were at the 
location itself. This ability to 
troubleshoot the system even goes to 
the workstation level. In other words, 
if a component of the system, such 
as a specialized workstation, is not 
functioning properly, CA technicians 
can emulate that specific piece of 
equipment in Washington while it is 
performing at post and troubleshoot 
the overall situation. 

The CA initiative can be the 
beginning of remote management for 
all systems in State. Instead of 


attempting to make all people experts 
in all things, many of the more 
complex systems can be managed 
remotely in Washington. Upgrades 
can take place thousands of miles 
away as can resolutions of system 
problems. This can be the epitome of 
centralized management. If we want 
to give our users the best available, 
this is the only viable alternative. | 
believe the CA initiative is the future 
of system management. Experts are 
located centrally and can support a 
multitude of embassies throughout 
the world. The money saved in 
transportation, overseas labor costs, 
and downtime is enormous. 

What made the NIV 
modernization in Seoul a success? ‘A 
system is only as good as its 
installation. Everything that could 
have gone wrong during the 
installation went right. I always think 
of the cooperation of not only the 


people involved but the offices in the 
Department. IM worked with CA in 
a team effort that had only one goal, 
success. DTS-PO (the office in charge 
of overseas communications) worked 
closely with post to ensure that the 
communications were in place. There 
was a spirit of teamwork among 
different offices—some never even 
met each other. 

In total, 26 people came to post 
over a six-week period to perform the 
installation and to provide training 
for the consular section and my office. 
Considering the size of Seoul’s 
consular operations, the level of 
support was appropriate and the 
success was built on a foundation of 
trust and cooperation. Moreover, NIV 
was never considered a consular 
section project. It was a post project. 0 


The author is information management 
officer at the American Embassy in Seoul. 





State Supports International Forum for Women with Disabilities 


Continued from page 27 
8 


Albright said, “... if we Americans can 
export our strategies for selling 
hamburgers, surely we can export our 
strategies for meeting the needs and 
benefiting from the skills and 
strengths of persons’ with 
disabilities.” 

To encourage people with 
disabilities worldwide, the Secretary 
listed U.S. rehabilitation 
accomplishments, the strength of U.S. 
civic organizations, the liberating 
nature of American technology and 
the justice of such laws as the 
Americans with Disabilities Act. 

The momentum of the forum 
continued when Secretary of Health 
and Human Services Donna Shalala 
said, “Issues affecting women with 
disabilities are not just disability 
issues. They’re not just women’s 
issues. They are challenges for every 
single person on this planet ... and 
none of us can give up until we meet 
them.” Secretary Shalala said that if 
every woman with a disability is 
going to have access to good health 


and good health care, “We need a 
fundamental change in attitude, in 
policy and in policy makers. A change 
of the mind and heart.” 

Maria Rantho, a member of South 
Africa’s Parliament, said the disability 
rights movement there paralled the 
struggle against apartheid. The 
country’s new constitution is one of 
the world’s first to outlaw 
discrimination based on disability. 

The forum’s global nature was 
reflected by the synergy generated as 
20 foreign language interpreters and 
sign language interpreters deftly 
rendered proceedings simutaneously 
in English, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese. The richness of the 
dialogue was replicated in multiple 
workshops, luncheons and plenary 
sessions. 

The last day of the forum was 
dedicated to tools for successful 
employment and focused on 
“electronic curbcuts on_ the 
information highway,” and recent U.S. 
legislative efforts to build the needs 


of people with disabilities into federal 
standards and requirements for new 
communication and information 
technology. 

A cyber cafe served multilingual 
training on finding and using 
disability information and resources 
on the Internet. Through a forum 
web-site, daily proceedings as well as 
a live broadcast of a technology 
workshop were accessible to 
thousands of off-site participants via 
the Internet. 

The weeklong forum reinforced 
Secretary Albright’s keynote message: 
“At this conference’s center, and at the 
heart of the disability agenda, is the 
simple premise that every individual 
counts. That is the philosophy of 
America at its best.” 0 





Charmaine Iverson is a program manager 
in Information Management. She 
represented the Department in forum 
planning meetings and co-chaired the 
Internet workshop. 
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Ask Dr. Dumont 
Continued from page 46 


(202) 663-1815 or fax: (202) 663-1613) 
and send the letter from the school 
and any other pertinent school or 
medical information. 

4. An Employee Consultation Service 
social worker will review the 
materials and advise you of your 
son’s eligibility for the Special 
Handicapped Child Education 
Allowance (SR 276.8). 

5. The special education allowance 
covers diagnostic testing and 
round-trip travel of a child and one 
parent to a diagnostic testing site in 
the United States or elsewhere. Per 
diem is paid for the evaluation period. 
Please note that whereas the Office of 
Medical Services recommends this 
travel, post’s funds pay for all 
educational allowances, including 
this. 

6. Discuss with the Employee 
Consultation Service social worker 
the preferred location and dates for 
the evaluation. The social worker will 
schedule the appointments. 

7. When you return to post, provide a 
copy of the evaluation report for your 
son’s medical record and one for the 
school’s records. 

8. Your son and his teacher will then 
have the benefit of specific 


recommendations ,to help with his 
educational needs. 
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You didn’t ask, but I'd like to add 
a word about the special education 
allowance and medical clearance. 
When your son qualified for the 
special education allowance, his 
clearance was changed to a Class 2 
and he was cleared for the posts with 
adequate medical/educational 
support. Please send school reports to 
MED at the end of each school year 
as his progress and current needs are 
documented in his medical record. 
When you are considering onward 
posts, check with the Employee 
Consultation Service and the Office of 
Overseas Schools to be sure the post 
on your bid list can meet your son’s 
needs. 


We are having our second baby 

this year. My home leave will 

begin about two weeks before the 
baby is due. I know that my wife and our 
daughter will have to leave post before I 
do, but I would like to know how this 
affects our obstetrical benefit program. 
Will she be medically evacuated? Will she 
be able to stay in the United States after 
the delivery for as long as she needs and 


still be eligible for per diem? 
A question to foreign programs 

Min the Office of Medical 
Services. Please refer to State 072349 
of April 18, 1997, from PER/ER to all 


This is a frequently posed 





administrative and health officers for 
the comprehensive explanation of 
pregnancy related issues. 

If a pregnant employee or eligible 
family member is eligible for home 
leave or transfer orders, she must use 
those orders rather than medevac 
orders. Thus, travel itself to the United 
States must occur on your home leave 
orders. However, as your wife and 
daughter are preceding you to the 
United States because of her 
pregnancy, pregnant women usually 
travel six weeks prior to delivery date; 
they may receive per diem up to the 
time that you join them on home 
leave. Please have your health unit 
cable this request to MED/FP. Your 
wife, child and newborn will be able 
to remain in the United States ror the 
necessary postpartum care. This is 
usually a six-week period. If you 
complete your home leave before 
your wife is cleared to return to post, 
she will resume receiving per diem 
from the time you depart for post. 

If the pregnancy were conceived 
overseas (condition “incurred” 
overseas), your wife would also be 
authorized to have her hospitalization 
and related medical bills covered by 
your parent agency as secondary 
payer. She should also contact MED/ 
FP, (202) 663-1662, for any further 
questions. We wish you the best upon 
the birth of your second child. 0 
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FS Appointments (August) 


Almusa, Mustafa, Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Arakaki, Melvin M., Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Barth, Philip Karl, Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Berryman, Michael D., Foreign Service Specialist intake 
Boren, Jon, Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Burnett, Mark B., Pre-Assignment Training 

Cheyne, Gerard A., Pre-Assignment Training 
Crocker, Daniel T., Pre-Assignment Training 

Del Corso, Christopher J., Pre-Assignment Training 
Dunlap, Ellen M., Pre-Assignment Training 

Garry, James C., Pre-Assignment Training 

Gifford, Heather, Pre-Assignment Training 

Graves, Alison E., Pre-Assignment Training 

Huang, Mimi M., Pre-Assignment Training 

Kanga, Ardeshir F., Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Knabe, Alan J., Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Mahmood, Najib, Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Mitchell, Andrew B., Pre-Assignment Training 
Monroe, Trevor W., Pre-Assignment Training 

Mort, Steven, Office of Information Management 
Munn, Stephen B., Pre-Assignment Training 
Newhouse, Stephen P., Pre-Assignment Training 
Nguyen, Mai-Thao T., Pre-Assignment Training 
Ross, Elbert G., Pre-Assignment Training 

Sack, Larry A., Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Saddy, Cynthia M., Near Eastern Affairs 

Schools, Jonathan A., Pre-Assignment Training 
Smith, Virginia F., Executive Secretariat 

Solomon, Howard T., Pre-Assignment Training 
Sorensen, Anne R., Pre-Assignment Training 

Tunba, Victoria S., Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Walsh, Barnaby, Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Watson, Ivan M., Office of Information Management 
Wong, Eric M., Pre-Assignment Training 

Wood, Samuel Edward, Foreign Service Specialist Intake 


FS Transfers (August) 


Aguayo, Daniel E., Port Au Prince to Canberra 

Alexander, Susan Elaine, Consular Affairs to Operations 
Center 

Allison, Douglas A., Foreign Service Institute to 
Diplomatic Security 

Anske, Ralph Dhelo, Near Eastern Affairs to Guatemala 

Arit, Lisa Emilia, Office of Information Management to 
Brussels 

Beckham Il, Herman M., Yaounde to Bureau of Personnel 

Bellegarde, Daniel P., European Affairs to Kingston 

Bill, Nora J., Rome to Madrid 

Bissonette, Bonita S., Port Louis to Asmara 

Blau, Joshua, J. E., Pre-Assignment Training to Rio De 
Janeiro 

Brito, Sandra Hamilton, Mexico City to Intelligence and 
Research 

Brown, Warrington Edwin, Cairo to Intelligence and 
Research 

Bruno, Richard A., Bureau of Personnel to Medical 
Services 

Bryfogle, Donald S., Frankfurt to Madrid : 

Burghardt Jr., Raymond F., East Asian and Pacific Affairs 
to Shanghai 

Byergo, Laura C., Economic and Business Affairs to Near 
Eastern Affairs 

Carson, Jr., Larry D., Foreign Service Specialist Intake to 
Paris 

Chacon, Arnold A., European Affairs to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Chamberlain Il, Harry, Office of Information Management 
to Mexico City 

Chaplin, Bruce R., Havana to Guayaquil 

Christensen, Brian K., Office of Information Management 
to Beijing 


Christensen, Karen Lise, Seoul to East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Clements, Gary A., Economic and Business Affairs to 
European Affairs 

Cosgrove, Ellen Leigh, Bureau of Personnel to Havana 

Craft, Carol A., Lagos to Office of the Secretary 

Cullinane, Mark W., Pre-Assignment Training to Lagos 

Culver, Christopher D., St. Petersburg to Diplomatic 
Security 

Davison, John W., Cairo to International Organization 
Affairs 

Debell, Georgia J., Bureau of Personnel to European 
Affairs 

Decker, Karen Bernadette, Sarajevo to Office of the High 
Representative 

Derham, James Michael, Rio De Janeiro to Brasilia 

Desmond, John M., Foreign Service Institute to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Detar, Michael Ralph, Port Au Prince to European Affairs 

Dragnich, George S., Congress to Bureau of Personnel 

Duvall, Mary Katherine, Manila to International 
Organization Affairs 

Earl, Mary Eileen, European Affairs to Ottawa 

Edelman, Scott, Tunis to Abu Dhabi 

Emmerson, Karen L. A., Rome to Chiang Mai 

Engel, Alma Frances, Milan to Florence 

Erickson, Andrew S. E., Sarajevo to Luxembourg 

Fagin, Steven H., Pre-Assignment Officer Training to Cairo 

Fairfax, Kenneth J., Foreign Service Institute to 
Vancouver 

Feeley, Annette P., Bureau of Personnel to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Felt, John P., Lagos to Foreign Service Institute 

Fergin, Judith Ryan, European Affairs to Jakarta 

Finston, Susan Kling, Manila to East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Finver, Frank Jonathan, Near Eastern Affairs to Oceans 
Bureau 

Fitzgerald, William E., Bamako to Hermosillo 

Fleming Jr., William T., Vancouver to Special Domestic 
Assignment Program 

Fonfrias, Ruth Lydia, San Saivador to Mexico City 

Fox, Steven Bradley, Bujumbura to Paris 

Frost, Howard B., Congo to African Affairs 

Gallo, Thomas G., European Affairs to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Glassman, Deborah, Political-Military Affairs to European 
Affairs 

Glorioso, Maurice F., Pre-Assignment Training to Mexico 
City 

Gomez, Pamela Lisle, Hermosillo to Toronto 

Gray, Bruce N., East Asian and Pacific Affairs to Medical 
Complement 

Hoover, Linda, Warsaw to Frankfurt 

Hunt, Sanford B., Lusaka to African Affairs 

Jacks, Karen R., Belize City to Bureau of Personnel 

Johnson, Carolyn R., European Affairs to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Johnson, Cheryl Norman, Guadalajara to Bratislava 

Johnson, Paul E., Office of Information Management to 
Shanghai 

Johnson, Robert D., Bonn to Secretary of Defense 

Jordan Ill, W. William, Near Eastern Affairs to Paris 

Keeton, Edward David, Foreign Service Institute to 
Intelligence and Research 

Kiuru, Aili M., Prague to Medical Complement 

Koch, Katharine Elsue, Madrid to Bureau of Personnel 

Koplovsky, Michael B., Foreign Service Institute to 
Deputy Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations 

Laguna, Gloria, Bureau of Personnel to Accra 

Lapoint, Mark W., Bridgetown to Yaounde 

Levin, Gregory James, Diplomatic Security to Colombo 

Linde, Deborah Lyn, Foreign Service Institute to 
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International Organization Affairs 

Liptak, Lawrence H., Bureau of Personnel to Diplomatic 
Security 

MacCallum, Robert A., Hong Kong to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Macewen, Bruce E., Bureau of Personnel to Chennai 

Martin, Charles W., Pre-Assignment Training to Krakow 

Mayer, Graham D., Pre-Assignment Training to Lima 

McBurney, Mark J., Executive Secretariat to Wellington 

McClure, Rachel G., Nassau to Sarajevo 

McGhee, Janet M., Rome to Office of information 
Management 

McNamara, John F., Near Eastern Affairs to Operations 
Center 

Meltzer, Alan D., Pre-Assignment Training to Guatemala 

Miller, Barbara L., Kampala to Bridgetown 

Miller, Kenny R., European Affairs to Political-Military 
Affairs 

Miller, Lavay L., Cairo to Istanbul 

Mmoh, Donna Perry, Riyadh to Nassau 

Moss, James C., India to Diplomatic Security 

Muller, Bruce T., Medical Services to Bonn 

Nagai, Frederick R., Tokyo to East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Naglic, Robert L., Cairo to Foreign Buildings Office 

Ochiltree, Thomas Hunter, Kiev to Inter-American Affairs 

Oristian, Thomas G., Near Eastern Affairs to Chennai 

Patrick, Mark A., Foreign Service Institute to Economic 
and Business Affairs 

Patterson, Rosmary M., Windhoek to Geneva 

Perez Jr., Benjamin, Madrid to Vienna 

Perry, June Carter, Bangui to African Affairs 

Pettit, James D., Population, Refugees, and Migration to 
Consular Affairs 

Philip, Maria Ifill, Foreign Service institute to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Pines, Nathaniel J., Foreign Service Specialist Intake to 
Manila 

Poli, Connie T., Bonn to Saigon 

Porter, Gary Lee, Brussels to Office of Information 
Management 

Provencal, Stephen P., Paris to Jeddah 

Pybus, Nani Suzette, Sarajevo to European Affairs 

Rabadan, David J., Oceans Bureau to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Rabens, Joyce B., East Asian and Pacific Affairs to 
Economic and Business Affairs 

Rangel, Barbara J., Panama to Lisbon 

Reddy, Kathleen M., Foreign Service Institute to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Reedy, Thomas W., Near Eastern Affairs to Mumbai 

Ren, Linda R., Baku to Colombo 

Reyes, William D., Diplomatic Security to Frankfurt 

Reynolds, Denis George, Seoul to Diplomatic Security 

Rhodes, Patricia K., European Affairs to Office of the 
Secretary 

Rice, Gregory M., Bureau of Personnel to Istanbul 

Roche, Timothy P., Foreign Service Institute to Executive 
Secretariat 

Rollins, Kathryn D., Moscow to Bureau of Personnel 

Rollins, Millard James, Moscow to Office of Information 
Management 

Russillo, Victor L., European Affairs to Frankfurt 

Sanderson, Janet Ann, Cairo to Amman 

Santamaria-Bernabe, Carlos, Office of Information 
Management to Inter-American Affairs 

Savoy, Tammi F., Bureau of Personnel to Mexico City 

Seldowitz, Stuart M., Mexico City to Office of the 
Secretary 

Shannon, Janet Dawn, Warsaw to Stockholm 

Simmons, Robert A., Office of Information Management to 
Jakarta 

Skelly, Mary Ann Frances, Office of the Chief of Protocol 
to Rome 
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Smyth, Richard Henry, Foreign Service Institute to 
Colombo 

Staniger, Josephine M., African Affairs to Accra 

Statts, Stephen R., Kuala Lumpur to Bangkok 

Steger, Stephen F., Pre-Assignment Training to 
Bridgetown 

Stewart-Page, Jennifer M., Panama to Lusaka 

Sullivan, Michael A., Pre-Assignment Training to Manila 

Sutter, Eleanor B., Foreign Service Institute to Intelligence 
and Research 

Tangborn, Inger A., Pre-Assignment Training to Cairo 

Tesone, Mark, Pre-Assignment Training to Port Au Prince 

Tiernan, Thomas Joseph, Foreign Service Institute to 
European Affairs 

Tousignant, Alan R., Foreign Service Institute to 
European Affairs 

Treharne, Barbara M., Managua to Panama 

Treviss, Joni Alicia, Medical Complement to International 
Organization Affairs 

Trites, Elizabeth L., International Narcotics and Law 
Enforcement Affairs to Ottawa 

Urena, Armando, Inter-American Affairs to Brasilia 

Vaccarino, Joseph C., Diplomatic Security to Department 
of Labor 

Valdez, Gilbert A., Mumbai to Nea: castern Affairs 

Van Buren, Peter M., Osaka Kobe to Seoul 

Verble, Joseph L., Budapest to Diplomatic Security 

Villarosa, Sharon E. W., Economic and Business Affairs to 
The Under Secretary for Economic, Business and 
Agricultural Affairs 

Vinnedge, Charles M., Kiev to Georgetown 

Voltmer, Chever Xena, Georgetown to Moscow 

Wadelton, Joan S., Deputy Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations to Political-Military Affairs 

Walton, K. Malaika, Islamabad to Addis Ababa 

Watts, Jeff, Germany to Bishkek 

Weber, Myles Edward, Foreign Service Institute to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Whalen, John Patrick, Guayaquil to Wellington 

Wiggins, James M., Inter-American Affairs to Lima 

Williams, Timothy Scott, Asmara to Bonn 

Wohlgemuth, Lee W., Amman to Near Eastern Affairs 

Woods, Anthony C., Foreign Service Institute to African 
Affairs 

Wright, Donna Maye, Tokyo to, Karachi 

Zuniga-Brown, Timothy P., East Asian and Pacific Affairs 
to Havana 

Zuraw, Thomas J., Office of Information Management to 
Belize City 

Zwach, David M., Oceans Bureau to Political-Military 
Affairs 





FS Resignations (August) 


Ahring, Lilliana E., Paris 

Anderson, Kent E., Port Moresby 

Arthur, Alice V., Cairo 

Beu, Donald H., Chennai 

Blair, Victoria, Frankfurt 

Blocker, Dorothy, Dakar 

Bouvier, Serge M., Kuala Lumpur 

Bowen, Tanya Leigh, Lisbon 

Brencick, Elizabeth Anne, Buenos Aires 

Buadromo, Jone, Bamako 

Carman, Minnie J., Nairobi 

Cartagena, Ivette, Mexico City 

Cassman, June Akemi, Caracas 

Chedister, Jeffrey R., Abu Dhabi 

Corbett, William G., Deputy Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations 

Doorandish-Vance, Ladan, Nairobi 

Ehrendreich, Rachel Ann, Lome 

Elkins, Conni Muller, Nairobi 
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Elmendorf, Donna M., New Delhi 

Epps, John Clayborne, Bureau of Personnel 

Esposito, David R., Oslo 

Fossan, Stephanie J., Beijing 

Gaffney, Catherine F., Paris 

Garcia, Myriam, Santiago 

Garza, Edda Contreras, Quito 

Gettier, Teresa D., Nairobi 

Girone, Theresa A., Pretoria 

Gladding, Karen M., Accra 

Hammond, Alma, R., Kathmandu 

Harris, Bettie M., Singapore 

Hausen, Barbara A., Leave Without Pay 

Holland, Michael R., Frankfurt 

Hollinger, Jane J., Luanda 

Humphrey, Donna Faye, Maputo 

Hutton, Joseph Anthony, Diplomatic Security 

Inglis, Kevin James, Tel Aviv 

Jakobsen, Meghan Jenny, Riyadh 

Jones-Woolley, Wahlia M., Almaty 

Joory, Daphna F., Bern 

Kang, Jane J., Pre-Assignment Training 

Kaufer, Lauren A., Bonn 

Kimble, Cynthia Ann, Santiago 

Kinnerup, Corina M., Oslo 

Koenig, Natalie, Nicosia 

Kramer, Carol J., Luxembourg 

Lamboy, Machella T., Hong Kong 

Lawrence, Jacqueline A., Paramaribo 

Lennon, Edna M., Mexico City 

Lyne, Elizabeth Lee, Guangzhou 

Mann, Julie M., New Delhi 

McAnneny, Melissa H., Dakar 

McDonald, Lesley, Lusaka 

McGrath, Deborah M., Moscow 

McLemore, Caren Leigh, Sofia 

McMindes, Florence E., Munich 

Milton, Karen S., Libreville 

Morrow, Paul H., Near Eastern Affairs 

Mutch, Mary E., Panama 

Naaman, Nadia Gamati, Riyadh 

O’Brion, Catherine Nancy, Santiago 

Pellet, Maura Vaughan, Mexico City 

Pense, Kenneth Murray, Mexico City 

Plummer, William, Secretary for Economic, Business 
and Agricultural Affairs 

Price, Debra Fultz, Lagos 

Rannikko-Fernandez, Tuija, Mexico City 

Richardson, Ruby, G., Yerevan 

Riley, Daniel E., Office of Information Management 

Rivera, Mildred, Santo Domingo 

Robertson, Norma F., Accra 

Ruger, Melissa M., Sofia 

Ryssdal, Kai, Beijing 

Sainz, Maria De Rocio, Bucharest 

Schofield, Lan N., Saigon 

Seamon, Christopher Denis, Conakry 

Seldowitz, Rosalinda, Mexico City 

Shaw, Brenda A., Amman 

Smalls, Christina E., Manila 

Smith, Wilma Jene, Foreign Service Institute 

Speck, Christine E., Cairo 

Sumner, John M., Luxembourg 

Taylor, Susan D., London 

Terry, Norman Sean, Executive Secretariat 

Valdez, Gilbert A., Near Eastern Affairs 

Viera, Craig M., Bangkok 

Waddell, William H., Shenyang 

Walton, Maria Teresa C., Manila 

Williamson, Kathleen Ruth, Leave Without Pay 

Wingerter, Charles N., Tel Aviv 


FS Retirements (August) 


Cumming, Robert J., Guadalajara 

Gwinner, Susan C., Karachi 

Ledogar, Stephen J., U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Schenck, Audrey A., Geneva 


FS Appointments (September) 


Adams, Nancy J., Brussels 

Avalione, Paul, Diplomatic Security 

Aybar, Juan A., Diplomatic Security 
Bachmann, Bryan, Diplomatic Security 
Bruce, Douglas B., Diplomatic Security 
Castro, Carmen Margarita, La Paz 
Catipon, Ronnie S., Diplomatic Security 
Cepeda, Fernando L., Diplomatic Security 
Christensen, Ryan, Diplomatic Security 
Counts Ill, Roger D., Diplomatic Security 
Crenshaw, Carole, Muscat 
Crowningshield, Teresa, Diplomatic Security 
Davis, Jason L., Beirut 

Evers, Alan, Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Gilchrist, Robert S., Inter-American Affairs 
Humberstad, Russell J., Diplomatic Security 
Limpantsis, Michael, Diplomatic Security 
Lonetto, Michael D., Diplomatic Security 
McGeough, Maureen, Diplomatic Security 
McGuiness, Francis M., European Affairs 
Otto, Justin J., Diplomatic Security 
Renager, Jason P., Diplomatic Security 
Rohifs, Michael D., Diplomatic Security 
Rooks, Christopher R.; Diplomatic Security 
Rowe, James M., Diplomatic Security 
Sherman, Greg, Diplomatic Security 
Stolper, Frederick R., Diplomatic Security 
Thompson, Jill J., Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Warren, John, Diplomatic Security 

Wood, Jeffrey E., Diplornatic Security 

Wray, Ivan A., Diplomatic Security 


FS Transfers (September) 


Abeyta, Susan K., Bogota to Mexico City 

Abeyta, Victor A., Bogota to Mexico City 

Ackerman, David A., Almaty to Bishkek 

Ahern, Katharine, La Paz to Kathmandu 

Alarid, David A., Managua to Inter-American Affairs 

Albrecht, Karl Philip, Chiang Mai to Bureau of Personnel 

Alexander, Kathleen J., Dhaka to Seoul 

Anderson, Stephen, Guadalajara to Berlin 

Arietti, Michael R., International Organization Affairs to 
Geneva 

Ballif IV, John Lyman, Vienna to Tokyo 

Bard, Doron D., Inter-American Affairs to Tel Aviv 

Barnicle, Mary Monica, Foreign Service Institute to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Barth, Philip Karl, Foreign Service Specialist Intake to 
Foreign Buildings Office-Canada 

Bashnan, Wendy A., Diplomatic Security to Cairo 

Beachman, Michael S., Bangkok to Kinshasa 

Beller, Jeffrey Adam, Foreign Service Institute to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Bennett, David R., Diplomatic Security to Beirut 

Bennett, John E., Panama to Secretary of Defense 

Benning, Douglass R., Pre-Assignment Training to 
Mexico City 

Benson, Robert O., Inter-American Affairs to Sarajevo 

Bentley-Anderson, Beryl L., Bureau of Personnel to 
Office of the Chief Financial Officer 

Bigler, Alan O., Diplomatic Security to Cairo 

Bishop, Allen Rufus, Office of Languages Services to 
Foreign Service Institute 
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Blau, Joshua, J. E., Pre-Assignment Training to Rio De 
Janeiro 

Boecker, Antoinette Rose, Sao Paulo to Riga 

Bohimann, Marie, Foreign Service Specialist Intake to 
Antananarivo 

Bosley, David E., European Affairs to Geneva 

Bowen IV, John W., Foreign Service Institute to Kiev 

Boyer, Kenneth J., Office of Information Management to 
Hong Kong 

Braddy, Sally |., Harare to Asmara 

Brattain, Steven M., Bonn to Bangkok 

Braum, Donald Edgar, Athens to Brussels 

Breed, Jeffrey C., Freetown to Diplomatic Security 

Breeland, Jocelyn Gilbert, Near Eastern Affairs to 
International Organization Affairs 

Brodey, Lisa, Santo Domingo to Oslo 

Brooks, Johney, Port Moresby to Bureau of Personnel 

Brown, David Edward, Economic and Business Affairs to 
European Affairs 

Brown, Karen, Foreign Service Institute to Moscow 

Brown, Paul A., Economic and Business Affairs to Manila 

Brown, Raymond Lewis, Georgetown to Maseru 

Brownlee, lan G., Inter-American Affairs to San Jose 

Buchmiller, Jane B., Foreign Service Institute to Tunis 

Buck, Kevin A., African Affairs to Accra 

Burgess, Charles C., Inter-American Affairs to Havana 

Burke, Janice E., Ankara to European Affairs 

Burkhart, Robert L., Office of Information Management to 
Warsaw 

Burnside, William, Kinshasa to Harare 

Byrd, Lewis K., Nairobi to Addis Ababa 

Byron, Frederick A., Office of the Inspector General to 
Managua 

Calhoun, Frankie Reed, Congress to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Capps, Ronald, Yaounde to Montreal 

Cardona, Herminio F., Intelligence and Research to Office 
of Information Management 

Carle, Glenn L., Geneva to International Organization 
Affairs 

Carle, Lisa M., Tunis to Riyadh 

Carlson, Alan J., Kingston to Foreign Service Institute 

Carlson, Eric K., Diplomatic Security to Berlin 

Carson, Florence, Inter-American Affairs to Caracas 

Cassman, Joel F., Caracas to Department of the Air Force 

Castro, Benjamin H., Moscow to Buenos Aires 

Cates, Barbara F., Economic and Business Affairs to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Caulfield Jr., John Patrick, Foreign Service Institute to 
Consular Affairs 

Chang, Michael Barry, Consular Affairs to Vancouver 

Charbonnet, Laurent D., Foreign Service Institute to 
Political-Military Affairs 

Charles, Cleveland L., African Affairs to Addis Ababa 

Charlton, Milton Lewis, Lisbon to Operations Center 

Cheshes, Martin L., Diplomats in Residence to Brussels 

Christy, Gene Burl, Foreign Service Institute to Ankara 

Clune, Daniel Anthony, Jakarta to Deputy Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations 

Cohen, Kenneth A., Beijing to Ait Taipei 

Colbert, Larry, Ciudad Juarez to Paris 

Coleman, Claire L., Near Eastern Affairs to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Collins, Richard Paul, African Affairs to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Colon-Gates, Luisa M., Buenos Aires to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Conlon, Margaret A., The Hague to Riga 

Connell, David Curran, Rome to Inter-American Affairs 

Connell, Lawrence F., Near Eastern Affairs to European 
Affairs 

Conrad, Robert A., Diplomatic Security to Sanaa 

Cook, Frederick R., East Asian and Pacific Affairs to 
Consular Affairs 


Cooper, Nancy J., Foreign Service Institute to Tunis 
Corbett, Nancy Lynn, United States Information Agency to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Corsbie, Danny E., Panama to San Jose 

Corsbie, Janette M., Panama to San Jose 

Countryman, Thomas More, International Organization 
Affairs to National Security Council 

Covington, Ann, !nternational Organization Affairs to 
Consular Affairs 

Crumpton, Sandra A., Administration to Riga 

Cunningham, Alanna N., Buenos Aires to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Da Silva, Denise A., Montevideo to Tel Aviv 

Dafler, Jeffrey Ronald, Operations Center to European 
Affairs 

Dando, Lori P., Santo Domingo to Durban 

Danilowicz, Jon F., Maputo to Near Eastern Affairs 

Darnell, Daria Leigh, Skopje to Bogota 

Daughton, Thomas F., Foreign Service Institute to 
Thessaloniki 

Davison, David F., New Delhi to Santiago 

Day, Arthur T., Foreign Service Institute to Cairo 

Dayton, John W., East Asian and Pacific Affairs to 
Intelligence and Research 

De Jong, Albert E., Diplomatic Security to New Delhi 

De Smet-Howard, Phyllis A., London to Dhahran 

Deibler, Roy A., Diplomatic Security to Doha 

Delare, Thomas Lawrence, European Affairs to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Dell, Christopher William, Foreign Service Institute to 
Sofia 

Delly, Daniel Purnell, Foreign Service Institute to 
Copenhagen 

Dempsey, Kevin J., Bonn to Office of the Chief Financial 

Officer 

Desrocher, John P., Foreign Service Institute to Jerusalem 

Dewitt, Jennifer A., Pre-Assignment Training to Havana 

Dickey, Angela R., Tunis to Sanaa 

Dieterich, Mariko E., Foreign Service Institute to Moscow 

Doane Jr., James V., Beirut to Office of the Secretary 

Donovan Jr., Joseph R., Yokohama to Tokyo 

Dorschner, Jon Peter, Islamabad to Intelligence and 
Research 

Doty, James B., Bureau of Personnel to Yekaterinburg 

Draper, Mark, Riyadh to Copenhagen 

Drew, Sarah F., Office of the Chief Financial Officer to 
European Affairs 

Dubrow, Jeannette P., Foreign Service Institute to 
European Affairs 

Duenas, Javier A., Pretoria to New Delhi 

Dunn, Timothy John, Southcom-Polad, Panama to 
Guayaquil 

Dunnigan, Robin Lisa, Havana to Operations Center 

Durbin, John F., Frankfurt to Bangkok 

Dyson, John A., Fukuoka to Foreign Service Institute 

Eason, Richard Mansfield, Tunis to Riyadh 

Edwards, David Bryan, Deputy Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations to Mexico City 

Ehrendreich, Joel, Lome to Sydney 

Eiland, Michael D., East Asian and Pacific Affairs to Hanoi 

Elias, Patricia, Riyadh to Brussels 

Ellice Jr., Douglas V., Seoul to Montreal 

Ellison, Ollie, New Delhi to Diplomatic Security 

English, Thomas Steven, Diplomatic Security to Geneva 

Eppinger, Monica, Kiev to Office of the Secretary 

Everhart, Christine E., Career Mobility Program to Bonn 

Farnsworth, Laura Ann, Operations Center to Consular 
Affairs 

Farquhar Jr., Robert N., Sanaa to Tashkent 

Farr, Thomas Franklin, Department of the Air Force to 
Intelligence and Research 

Faux-Gable, Laura P., Foreign Service Institute to Prague 

Fiorini, Marc A., Sarajevo to Diplomatic Security 

Fitzpatrick, Michael J., European Affairs to Bogota 
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Flora, Stephen B., London to Copenhagen 

Foldi, Paul S., Inter-American Affairs to European Affairs 

Foster, Kenneth Lee, Phnom Penh to Bangkok 

Fox, John Gilmore, NATO, Brussels to Tashkent 

Fox, Stephen R., Population, Refugees, and Migration to 
Deputy Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations 

Francis, Judith D., Special Domestic Assignment 
Program to Lome 

Francisco Ill, William P., Frankfurt to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Frederick, Lawrence P., Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
to Caracas 

French, Philip Charles, Foreign Service Institute to 

Madrid 

Freund, James F., Accra to Oceans Bureau 

Frowick, George H., Paris to European Affairs 

Gaddis, John Patrick, Diplomatic Security to Bangkok 

Gagliardi Jr., Edmund J., Toronto to Operations Center 

Gallagher, Thomas, Madrid to African Affairs 

Gavagan, Gregory V., Berlin to Diplomatic Security 

Gelner, Michael, East Asian and Pacific Affairs to Bureau 
of Personnel 

Georgian, Douglas H., Diplomatic Security to Bangkok 

Gerson, Leslie Ann, Geneva to Bureau of Personnel 

Gibson, Marie L., International Narcotics and Law 
Enforcement Affairs to Near Eastern Affairs 

Giles, Gratton J., Inter-American Affairs to Mexico City 

Gilmer, Paul Gregory, Managua to Administration 

Godfrey, Lee W., Cairo to Mexico City 

Goldstein, Jeffrey Louis, Foreign Service Institute to 
Warsaw 

Goodman, Andrew Lewis A., Foreign Service Institute 
to Bureau of Personnel 

Goodrich Ill, George W., Foreign Service Building- 
Hong Kong to Diplomatic Security 

Goodspeed, Daniel Edward, Tunis to Muscat 

Gorjance, Mary A., Economic and Business Affairs to 
Oceans Bureau 

Graves, Earl J., Foreign Service Institute to Paris 

Graves, Mark S., New Delhi to Athens 

Gray Jr., Thomas F., Dhaka to Foreign Buildings Office 

Gray, Mary A., Dhaka to Bureau of Personnel 

Greenberg, Allen S., Moscow to East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Greulich, Laura K., International Organization Affairs to 
Warsaw 

Grice, Lisa D., Diplomatic Security to Rome 

Grogan, William M., Diplomatic Security to Dhahran 

Groll, Eric W., Panama to Inter-American Affairs 

Gross Il, Bernard E., Sudan to Addis Ababa 

Harris, Barbara Ellen, Dublin to Bureau of Personne! 

Hartley, Sandra L., Bureau of Personnel to Jakarta 

Hennessey-Niland, John, The Hague to Suva 

Hession Jr., Leo J., Inter-American Affairs to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Hoffman, Kathryn, Port Au Prince to Inter-American Affairs 

Houston, Judith Ann, Budapest to European Affairs 

Humphries, Peyton K., Bonn to European Affairs 

Irvine, Ellen P., Brazzaville to Bureau of Personnel 

Jackson, Nancy L., Jerusalem to Ashgabat 

Jacobs, Jeffrey F., Addis Ababa to African Affairs 

Jester, Christopher, Pre-Assignment Training to Lagos 

John, Oliver Brainard, Foreign Service Institute to 
Political-Military Affairs 

Johnson, Lisa A., Pretoria to Operations Center 

Jones, Douglas David, Operations Center to Near 
Eastern Affairs 

Jones, Frances Thornton, Foreign Service Institute to 
African Affairs 

Jordan, Elizabeth, Naples to Consular Affairs 

Judy, Margaret Frances, Wellington to Intelligence and 
Research 
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Juni, Frank E., Foreign Service Institute to Diplomatic 
Security 

Kaminski, George Francis, Peshawar to Near Eastern 
Affairs 

Keegan, Patricia King, Accra to Caracas 

Keen Jr., Stuart C., Nairobi to Office of the Inspector 
General 

Keith, James R., Seoul to East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Keller, Michael R., Frankfurt to Operations Center 

Keller, Richele, Foreign Service Institute to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Kent, George P., Warsaw to Operations Center 

Kerksiek, Dale A., Foreign Service Specialist Intake to 
Kathmandu 

Koneff, Douglas, Matamoros to Santiago 

Kunsman, June Heil, Foreign Service Institute to 
Population, Refugees, and Migration 

Labonte, Michelle A., Antananarivo to Intelligence and 
Research 

Laidlaw, William S., Abu Dhabi to Milan 

Lanier, Jerry P., Bangkok to Office of Legislative Affairs 

Lippincott, Stephen A., Foreign Service Institute to 
Casablanca 

Llorens, Hugo, Foreign Service Institute to InterAmerican 
Affairs 

Londono, Peter Vincent, Vienna to International 
Organization Affairs 

Long, John B., Near Eastern Affairs to Islamabad 

Lozada, Raymond E., New Delhi to Office of Information 
Management 

Ludeke, Marc A., Diplomatic Security to New Delhi 

Lutz, Gerald L., Bonn to Sarajevo 

Magnone, Gerald H., Amman to Diplomatic Security 

Mains, John W., Office of the Chief Financial Officer to 
Paris 

Mann, Andrew Cooper, Special Domestic Assignment 
Program to Colombo 

Markey Jr., John P., Foreign Buildings Office to Inter- 
American Affairs 

McGlinchey, James M., Deputy Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations to Economic and Business 
Affairs 

McCann, Tim I., Foreign Service Institute to Yerevan 

McClain Jr, Ken D., Riyadh to Near Eastern Affairs 

Mendoza, Eliel J., Brasilia to Inter-American Affairs 

Merida, Mario Ernesto, Foreign Service Institute to 
Economic and Business Affairs 

Messenger, Jane S. Wilson, Brussels to Operations 
Center 

Millard, Elisabeth Inga, Copenhagen to Operations 
Center 

Miller, Walter M. K., Diplomatic Security to Office of 
Languages Services 

Mills Jr., William B., Office of Information Management to 
Havana 

Moller, Eric, Buenos Aires to Inter-American Affairs 

Mondini, Christopher, Bogota to Paris 

Nelson, Robert L., Department of Commerce to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

O’Boyle, Patrick D., Berlin to Sarajevo 

O’Brien, Timothy W., Diplomatic Security to London 

O'Reilly, Kevin M., Foreign Service Institute to Santo 
Domingo 

Ojamaa, Elokai, International Organization Affairs to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Okeefe, Michael John, Consular Affairs to Population, 
Refugees, and Migration 

Oliver, Jerry C., Rangoon to Office of Information 
Management 

Olmstead, Gregory P., Intelligence and Research to 
Diplomatic Security 

Oneill Ill, Aloysius M., Naha to Manila 

Overall, Nedra A., Executive Secretariat to Sarajevo 
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Padget, Douglas L., Near Eastern Affairs to New Delhi 

Page, Diana P., Inter-American Affairs to Santiago 

Painter, Rodney G., Kingston to Office of Information 
Management 

Paimatier, Ronald, Cairo to Diplomatic Security 

Palmieri, Francisco Luis, Inter-American Affairs to Office 
of Legislative Affairs 

Papadopoulos, Socrates, Diplomatic Security to Cairo 

Park, Deborah Perrie, Paris to European Affairs 

Park, Joyce Ann, Addis Ababa to African Affairs 

Pazdral, Ronna Sharp, Zagreb to Bucharest 

Pearce, David Duane, Dubai to Damascus 

Pearson, W. Robert , Nato, Brussels to Paris 

Pelland, Steven D., Frankfurt to Diplomatic Security 

Penhune, Sarah Slipp, Suva to European Affairs 

Perez, Carol Zelis, Rome to Executive Secretariat 

Peters, Charles L., Bissau to Nouakchott 

Phillips, Edward C., Diplomatic Security to Bogota 

Phipps, Brian, London to Lahore 

Piascik, Lisa A., Foreign Service Institute to Baku 

Piekarz, Emil M., Baku to Medical Complement 

Piekarz, Emil M., Medical Complement to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Pierangelo, Claire A., Economic and Business Affairs to 
European Affairs 

Pittman, Howard D., National Democratic Institute for 
International Affairs to Office of Legislative Affairs 

Pitts, David W., Hong Kong to Ait Taipei 

Polley, Jr., William E., Frankfurt to Diplomatic Security 

Porter, James H., Ciudad Juarez to Office of Information 
Management 

Potter, Debbie Lynn, Sao Paulo to Consular Affairs 

Powell Il, Keith, Warsaw to Foreign Service Institute 

Price, Woodward C., European Affairs to Nicosia 

Prior, J. Bruce, Dushanbe to Kingston 

Quesada, Monique V., Foreign Service Institute to Rome 

Rabasa, Angel M., European Affairs to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Radoycich-Eaton, Zorine, Caracas to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Ragsdale, Marguerita D., Foreign Service Institute to Near 
Eastern Affairs 

Raikes, Patricia Jean, Frankfurt to Tunis 

Rakestraw, Andrew K., Tokyo to East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Ramos, David Reyes, Consular Affairs to Merida 

Raviola, Marco, Near Eastern Affairs to Tunis 

Realuyo, Celina B., Office of the Secretary to Nato, 
Brussels 

Rebarick, Thomas A., Brazzaville to Managua 

Reddy, Kathleen M., Bureau of Personnel to European 
Affairs 

Reece, T. Dennis, Santo Domingo to Sao Paulo 

Reed-Rowe, Helen Patricia, Foreign Service Institute to 
Kingston 

Regan, Michael Bernard, Bureau of Personnel to Ciudad 
Juarez 

Rhee, Brian, Yokohama to Department of Commerce 

Rice, R., Peter, Office of Information Management to New 
Delhi 

Richards, Joan Marie, New Delhi to Intelligence and 
Research 

Richhart, Andrea Ingrid, Nouakchott to African Affairs 

Ritter, Katharyn A., Brussels to La Paz 

Roberts, Elizabeth A., Executive Secretariat to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Robertson Ill, Charles E., Osaka Kobe to Oceans Bureau 

Rocha, V Manuel, Havana to Buenos Aires 

Rodley, Carol, Foreign Service Institute to Phnom Penh 

Roebuck, William, Jerusalem to Near Eastern Affairs 

Rose, Theorphilus James, Praia to Kiev 

Rowe, William Neil, Beirut to Diplomatic-Security 

Salazar, Patricia E., Mexico City to Madrid 


Samson, Elaine Marie, Intelligence and Research to 
International Organization Affairs 

Sanderson, Melissa Marie, Madrid to Warsaw 

Savage, Jennifer L., Pre-Assignment Training to Port Au 
Prince 

Sawyer, Gwendolyn A., Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
to Harare 

Schenck, Donald A., Bureau of Personnel to Windhoek 

Schlaefer, David Allen, Rio De Janeiro to Matamoros 

Schmadel, Fredericka Ann, Yokohama to Osaka Kobe 

Schmoeger, Thomas M., Diplomatic Security to Frankfurt 

Schnaible, Jim W., Diplomatic Security to Brussels 

Schnorbus, David J., Madrid to Sofia 

Schollaert, James T., Intelligence and Research to Office 
of the High Representative 

Schreiber, Joseph B., Administration to Madrid 

Schroeder, Anita G., Bureau of Personnel to Office of the 
Inspector General 

Scott, David Verlyn, Cairo to Kuwait 

Scroggs, Patricia Hanigan, Yokohama to Tokyo 

Scrosia Jr., Jerry T., Bureau of Personnel to Paris 

Sears, Tim Allan, Bureau of Personnel to Foreign 
Buildings Office 

Senko, Michael James, Inter-American Affairs to Sarajevo 

Sensenig, Allegra, Bureau of Personnel to European 
Affairs 

Shea, Dorothy Camille, African Affairs to Policy Planning 
Council 

Shemanski, Donald Richard, Foreign Service Institute to 
Nicosia 

Shipshock, Sandra Jean, International Organization 
Affairs to Congress 

Shouse, Eloise K., Madrid to Inter-American Affairs 

Sibert, Alonzo, European Affairs to Economic and 
Business Affairs 

Sibilla, Christopher A., Foreign Service Institute to 
Moscow 

Sibley, George N., Near Eastern Affairs to Amman 

Sicade, Lynn Marie, Inter-American Affairs to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Siebert, Craig A., San Salvador to Diplomatic Security 

Simkin, Andrew T., Havana to Inter-American Affairs 

Simmons, Angus Taylor, Rangoon to Bishkek 

Simons, David W., Pre-Assignment Training to Athens 

Simons, Robert Paul, Manila to Nairobi 

Sinnott, Christopher V., Valletta to Paris 

Skeirik, Lynne Patricia, Kingston to Brussels 

Snead, Donna J., Madras to Manila 

Specht, Linda S., Economic and Business Affairs to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Sprigg, Sheri Kathleen, Congress to Administration 

Stanley, Julia Reeves, Sanaa to Near Eastern Affairs 

Starr, Gregory Bowne, Diplomatic Security to Tel Aviv 

Stephenson, Paul Dwight, Foreign Service Institute to 
Thessaloniki 

Sterling, Adam H., European Affairs to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Steuer, William, Career Mobility Program to Bamako 

Stoffer, Howard, Tel Aviv to International Organization 
Affairs 

Strong, James Francis, Managua to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Sulaiman, Janifer, Office of Information Management to 
Dakar 

Sullivan, Gregory William, Pretoria to Near Eastern 
Affairs 

Sullivan, Joseph Gerard, Inter-American Affairs to Near 
Eastern Affairs 

Sullivan, Michael, Hong Kong to Inter-American Affairs 

Swedberg, Dale J., Ottawa to Manila 

Symington IV, W Stuart, Internationa! Organization Affairs 
to Quito 

Syrett, Ann Sanborn, Foreign Service Institute to Paris 
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Tamlyn, Lucy, International Organization Affairs to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Tanner, Steven C., Madras to Near Eastern Affairs 

Tansey, Robert Joseph, Beijing to Department of 
Commerce 

Tavenner, John Stephen, Tegucigalpa to Athens 

Taylor, Landon Ray Lee, Abuja to Kiev 

Taylor, Richard S., Budapest to Bureau of Personnel 

Teno, Teresa A., Diplomatic Security to Athens 

Terzuolo, Eric Robert, Paris to Rome 

Thiede, James Harlan, Rio de Janeiro to Tijuana 

Thomas, Anna J., European Affairs to Istanbul 

Thomas, Charles E., Berlin to European Affairs 

Thomas, Randi L., Berlin to European Affairs 

Thornton, Susan Ashton, Yerevan to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Tindall, Margaret A., Mexico City to Jakarta 

Tokola, Mark A., Reykjavik to Sarajevo 

Toma Jr., Raymond Daniel, Krakow to Naples 

Trimble, Carol, Foreign Service Institute to Political- 
Military Affairs 

Trivisani, Thomas P., Zagreb to Bureau of Personnel 

Tunis, Eric D., Lahore to New Delhi 

Tyler, David A., International Organization Affairs to 
Toronto 

Tyznik, Walter Edward, Diplomatic Security to Frankfurt 

Underwood, Jennifer 0., Foreign Service Institute to 
Bucharest 

Underwood, Thomas A., European Affairs to Bucharest 

Ureta, Horacio Antonio, Santo Domingo to Riyadh 

Vallee, Paul A., Diplomatic Security to Seoul 

Van Camp, Larry, Office of Information Management to 
London 

Van Vranken, Howard A., Beirut to Tunis 

Varvarousis, Sultana M., Monrovia to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Vessey Ill, John W., Kingston to Political-Military Affairs 

Victor, Matthew C., Foreign Service Institute to Warsaw 

Wagner, Joanne, Krakow to London 

Wais, Adam L., Brussels to European Affairs 

Walker, Michael L., Jakarta to Office of Information 
Management 

Walters, Karleen E., Jakarta to London 

Warren, Thomas J., Warsaw to Frankfurt 

Watson, Edward L., Office of Information Management to 
Canberra 

Weber, Janet M., Foreign Service Institute to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Wert, Robert A., European Affairs to Caracas 

Westling, Amy Patricia, Foreign Service Institute to 
Brussels 

Weston, Jennifer K., Budapest to European Affairs 

Weston, Todd W., Budapest to European Affairs 

White, Ann Cody, Guangzhou to Hong Kong 

Willems, Edward Francis, Nairobi to Bonn 

Williams Jr., Langdon P., Inter-American Affairs to 
Intelligence and Research 

Williams, James Keith, Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
to Yerevan 

Williams, Kevin L., Diplomatic Security to Athens 

Williams, Phyliss D., Buenos Aires to Brazzaville 

Wilson, Ross L., Melbourne to Office of the Secretary 

Witmer, Vance R., Foreign Service Institute to Moscow 

Wohlers, Paul Dashner, Foreign Service Institute to 
Nicosia 

Wood, Cynthia Digby, Athens to European Affairs 

Wood, Samuel Edward, Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
to Moscow 

Woodard, Nellie R., Santo Domingo to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Woods, Michael Joseph, Foreign Service Institute to 
International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs 

Young, Michael L., Frankfurt to Diplomatic Security 


Zaiser, Jeffrey Miles, Guangzhou to Hanoi 


Zanes Ill, Roger H., Islamabad to Near Eastern Affairs 


FS Resignations (September) 





Abels, Shirley D., Rio De Janeiro 
Allen Cathy S., San Jose 


Ammirati, Joseph F., East Asian and Pacific Affairs 


Aronhime, Maureen A., Islamabad 
Barna, William Julius, Bonn 

Barry, Marie Ginette, Dakar 

Beets, Teresa, Tel Aviv 

Bigelow, Susan Lorimor, Kolonia 
Biolsi, Jung-Ae, Tokyo 

Blackburn, Anne Williamson, Dhaka 
Bucalo, Geraldine, Santo Domingo 
Carroll, Maria E., Vienna 

Cemal, Sami, Dhaka 

Chi, Hui-Chuan, Beijing 

Cole, Parveen H., Lahore 

Coront, Clara Margaret, Nassau 
Daley, Michael Joseph, Yerevan 

Di Capua, Anne Healy, Beijing 
Doyle, Michelle Marie, Bamako 
Dunlap, Sawangchit S., Cairo 
Earls, Renate J., Frankfurt 

Forino, Nini Jun, Manila 

Frost, Susan Hupman, Mumbai 
Fulton, Stacey L., Hong Kong 
Gallant, Jonathan R., Hong Kong 
Gappa, Monica G., Vienna 

Giles, Lori R., Kiev 

Gilke, Hans Lutz, Windhoek 
Givens, John H., Rabat 

Glass, Samuel P., London 
Gonzalez, Maria L., Tegucigalpa 
Goodfriend, Frances A. E., Moscow 
Graham, Patrick O., Ljubljana 
Granados, Gloria Yolanda, Buenos Aires 
Hall, Minchu C., Hong Kong 

Hand, Karen Jane, Jakarta 
Hariharan, Pallasena A., Seoul 
Harman, Bennett M., Brussels 
Heffernan, Maureen E., Cairo 
Helmick, Margarita A., Santo Domingo 
Hernandez, Bettina C., Mexico City 
Hsieh, Su Hwa, Seoul 

Hughes, William Holcomb, Sofia 
Hylton-Parker, Sheryn, Lagos 
Johnson, Susan, Guatemala 
Juarez, Marcia Gail, Madrid 

Keller, Vivian, Istanbul 

Klapakis, Donna R., Hong Kong 
Lang, Robert D. Jr., Kigali 
Laurance, Peggy D., Islamabad 
Ledoux, Kim L., Pretoria 

Ligaya, Fe E., Manila 

Macek, Michelle Anne, Cotonou 
Machado, John G., Moscow 
Maniquis, Maureen B., Bern 
McDonald, Susan G., Tunis 
McNeal, Shiaoling W., Prague 
Medina, Carics, Santo Domingo 
Melton, Sally S., Manila 

Meyer, Harry B., Paris 

Milhous, Franklin L., Tunis 
Mullally, Rosemary E., Bamako 
Murer, Patricia, Manila 

Northrop, Victoria W., Santo Domingo 
O'Connor, Laurel Berger, Guatemala 
O’Donnell, Lisa A., Hong Kong 
Ocheltree, Charles C., Inter-American Affairs 
Otero, Casilda S., Mexico City 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Owens, Dolores M., Lilongwe 
Percival, Susan W., The Hague 
Perry, Elizabeth C., Moscow 

Perry, Frederick, Bangui 
Petursson, Kirsten Gudrun, Guadalajara 
Prado, Armando D., Mexico City 
Read, Tracey M., Seoul 

Riley, Bridget, Moscow 

Riley, Deirdre A., Moscow 
Robinson, Linda K., Havana 
Rogers, Richard D., Rio De Janeiro 
Schaeffer, Yvette F., Cairo 

Scherer, Carolyn Ann, Beijing 
Sedney, Diana L., Baku 

Shaw, Brenda A., Amman 
Shigetomi, Kent C., Tokyo 

Shimp, Tara L., Guangzhou 

Shu, Wenyi, Beijing 

Silver, Moolan S., Beijing 
Simmons, Michelle Elaine, Djibouti 
Sinclair, Alicia, The Hague 

Sislo, Karen, Mexico City 
Siavinsky, Michael, Foreign Service Institute 
Smith, Daisy, Leave Without Pay 
Spears, Ellen P., Bratislava Slovak Republic 
Spelman, Brooke P., Hong Kong 
Steers, Ligia D. A., Moscow 
Strotman, Mei-Hua, Guangzhou 
Stuckart, Matthew W., Tel Aviv 
Taylor, Allison C., Oslo 

Tinder, Mary S., Rabat 

Valdez, Alejandra F., Port Au Prince 
Viergutz, Carol Anne, Nicosia 
Volante, Sharon J., Riyadh 

Waller, Seble W., Seoul 

Walters, Wade V., Istanbul 

White, Jocelyn M., Calcutta 
Wiener, loanna T., Brussels 

Zekas, Catherine L., Damascus 
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Barbeau, Irene M., Foreign Service Institute 

Carman, Billy R., Nairobi 

Crowley, David L., Office of Information Management 
Dalsimer, Anthony S., Office of Information Management 
Davey, Frances Louise, Canberra 

Duffy, Joseph J., Office of Information Management 
Dumas, Jerry C., Santo Domingo 

Flanigan, Alan H., Bureau of Personnel 

Glidewell, Barbara A., Medical Complement 

Hoffer, Richard A., Office of Information Management 
Knapper, Thomas William, Abidjan 

Kosinski, Susan H., Office of the Secretary 

Lincoln, Wesley, Office of Information Management 
Loff, Kenneth A., Office of Information Management 
Moore, John M., Chengdu 

Penfold, John H., Bureau of Personnel 

Phillips, Susan K., Beijing 

Slocum, Saily Virginia, African Affairs 

Stanitz Ill, Jacques, Munich 

Thomas, Alma Lucille, Bureau of Personnel 
Thompson, Joanne M., Ankara 

Warpula, Karin L., Beijing 

Webb, Robert B., Moscow 

Williams, Gary, Office of Information Management 
Williams, George E., Office of Information Management 
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CIVIL SERVICE PERSONNEL 


CS Promotions (August) 


GS-4 
Garcia, Erin C., Office of the Chief Financial Officer 
Minor, Dorothy L., New Orleans Passport Agency 
Montelongo, Henrietta F., New Orleans Passport Agency 
Rivers, Shawn M., New Orleans Passport Agency 
Thompson, Catherine S., Seaitle Passport Agency 
Washington, Jacqueline T., New Orleans Passport 
Agency 
Welp, Deborah K., New Orleans Passport Agency 
GS-5 
Halpin, Kerryann E., Consular Affairs 
Hsu, Joseph Y., San Francisco Passport Agency 
Lewis, Paulette C., New Orleans Passport Agency 
Peters, Vanessa, New Orleans Passport Agency 
Square, Dieldra J., New Orleans Passport Agency 
Yee, Joan L., San Francisco Passport Agency 
GS-6 
Camelio, Eileen, Boston Passport Agency 
Janifer, Geraldine M., Office of the Chief Financial Officer 
Mathias, Jody L., Foreign Service Institute 
Spat, Temy Thi, Office of the Chief Financial Officer 
GS-7 
Fichera, Theresa L., Consular Affairs 
Goodman, Michelle E., Bureau of Personnel 
Johnson, Susan E., Consular Affairs 
Shaw, Sharon T., Economic and Business Affairs 
Wynn, Renee 0., Consular Affairs 
GS-8 
Benson, Margaret S., East Asian and Pacific Affairs 
Rexach, Maria, Office of the Secretary 
Rogers, Sharon E., Economic and Business Affairs 
GS-9 
Grant, David E., Office of Information Management 
Hardy Jr., Albert, international Organization Affairs 
Petaludis, Nicholas K., Political-Military Affairs 
Quarles, Janet E., Political-Military Affairs 
Williamson, Dwayne C., Consular Affairs 
GS-11 
Cueto, Alice, Los Angeles Passport Agency 
Ellis, Debora L., Economic and Business Affairs 
Feaster, Ernest H., African Affairs 
Le Pree-Williams, Dianne, New Orleans Passport Agency 
Rudd, Cheryl L., Population, Refugees, and Migration 
Stanley, Dumar G., Political-Military Affairs 
Thian, Anthony A., Consular Affairs 
Way, David L., Political-Military Affairs 
GS-12 
Aleshire, Marilyn E., Miami Passport Agency 
Burnett, Jilondra Smith, Houston Passport Agency 
Cato, Kenneth L., Miami Passport Agency 
Henrique, Donald J., Office of the Inspector General 
Johnson, Horace, Oceans Bureau 
Jones, William L., Office of the Chief Financial Officer 
Lester, Joyce A., Houston Passport Agency 
Mack, Diann, New York Passport Agency 
Schultz, Eric E., Consular Affairs 
Votaw, Claire-Louise, Office of information Management 
Williams, Anita K., Los Angeles Passport Agency 
GS-13 
Barnes, Marquita J., Bureau of Personnel 
Ciaffa, Monica Janzer, Consular Affairs 
Holly, Susan Kay, Bureau of Public Affairs 
Stroot, Thomas M., Office of the Inspector General 
GS-14 
Hrynkow, Kevin L., Office of the Inspector General 
Wilkie, John K., Foreign Buildings Office 
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GS-15 
Arriza, John Gerald, Intelligence and Research 
Buckley, Abigail A., Foreign Buildings Office 
Curran, Marcia M., Office of the Inspector General 
Pershing, Jonathan C., Oceans Bureau 


CS Appointments (August) 


Allen, Laverna R., Consular Affairs 

Allen, Lynn, intelligence and Research 

Baltimore, Margarett R., Political-Military Affairs 

Belk, Peter Ivan, Intelligence and Research 

Bowden, Jeffery, Bureau of Personnel 

Dearen, Arthur S., Office of Languages Services 

Dillion, Mary M., Consular Affairs 

Duran, Connie L., Houston Passport Agency 

Fuchs, Lydia Esther, Medical Services 

Glynn, Mary Ellen, Office of the Under Secretary for 
Management 

Guarracino, Theresa R., Office of the Inspector General 

Heistad, Wendy A., Office of the Secretary 

Hewett, Nancy Maisto, Democracy, Human Rights and 
Labor 

Jones, Tarsha N., Houston Passport Agency 

Keene, Carolyn W., Under Secretary for Economic, 
Business and Agricultural Affairs 

Leites, Justin, Office of the Secretary 

Medlock, Stephen, Office of the Chief Financial Officer 

Ray, Tiye C., Foreign Buildings Office 

Simms, Shirley D., Office of Languages Services 

Smith, Valerie A., Consular Affairs 

Stegeman, Robert G., Consular Affairs 

Tyler, Kenneth J., Consular Affairs 


CS Reassignments (August) 


Beni, Alan J., Consular Affairs to Bureau of Personnel 

Chapman, Devonne Annette, Office of the Secretary to 
Consular Affairs 

Mills, Delores A., International Organization Affairs to 
Bureau of Personnel 

Milis, Shella M., Economic and Business Affairs to Bureau 
of Public Affairs 

Murphy, Christina Y., Population, Refugees, and Migration 
to Executive Secretariat 

Rucker, Mary R., Diplomatic Security to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Seward, Yvonne D., Bureau of Personne! to Economic 
Business Affairs 

Stack, Nancy B., Office of Information Management to 
Office of the Inspector General 

Thompson, Susan Mary, Office of Legislative Affairs to 
Bureau of Public Affairs 


CS Resignations (August) 


Bell, Ashiey L., Administration 

Bouknight, Kimberly, Consular Affairs 

Casto, Sean M., Foreign Buildings Office 

Chiappetta, Glenn D., New Orleans Passport Agency 

Gambino, Anthony W., Bureau of Public Affairs 

Gati, Toby T., Intelligence and Research 

Geraghty, Ann L., Foreign Service Institute 

Guarracino, Theresa R., Office of the inspector General 

Harwood, David Nathan, Under Secretary for Global 
Affairs 

Hickman, Michael S., San Francisco Passport Agency 

Hwang, Peter R., San Francisco Passport Agency 

Jones, Marilyn D., Office of Information Management 

King, Barrington, Office of the Under Secretary for 


Management ; 
Leforbes, Kimitra Y., Los Angeles Passport Agency 
Linebaugh, Marshall D., Pre-Assignment Training 


Mims, Valerie Ann, Office of Legislative Affairs 
Rios, Rosario, Inter-American Affairs 

Solomon, Anne K., Oceans Bureau 

Vandenberg, Eleanor M., Foreign Buildings Office 
Villegoureix-Ritaud, Phyll, Bureau of Personnel 
Welday, Marjorie D., Los Angeles Passport Agency 


CS Retirements (August) 


Alley, Gary J., Office of Information Management 
Eagar, Judith F., Administration 

Jones Sr, Edwin R., Philadelphia Passport Agency 
Stange, Charles H., International Organization Affairs 


GM-14 

Branch, Sandra S., Office of Languages Services 
GS-4 

Hilton, Natasha L., Inter-American Affairs 
GS-5 


Ellingson, Patricia M., Seattle Passport Agency 
Fucile, Joann D., Diplomatic Security 
GS-7 
Alien, Michael R., New Orleans Passport Agency 
Dicola, William M., Philadelphia Passport Agency 
Ellis , Valerie S., Office of the Chief Financial Officer 
Goode, Sheila Marie, Bureau of Public Affairs 
Mack, Karen Marie, international Organization Affairs 
Mason, Christine R., Seattle Passport Agency 
Matthews, Gregory L., New Orleans Passport Agency 
Peterson, Jon, Seattle Passport Agency 
Pioro, Mara J., Boston Passport Agency 
Reed, Lorie T., Bureau of Personnel 
Roberts, Donald J., New Orleans Passport Agency 
GS-8 
Forby, Alisa M., Office of the Secretary 
Lomax, Bobbi Le Ette, Foreign Service institute 
Samuels, Ruth N., Economic and Business Affairs 
GS-9 
Castello Branco, Hairam, Economic and Business Affairs 
Fair, Patrice L., Office of Legislative Affairs 
Holland, Patrick J., Office of the Inspector General 
McCollum, Daniel C., Consular Affairs 
Thompson, Alesia R., Office of the Secretary 


GS-10 

Hawkins, Kenneth, Office of Languages Services 
GS-11 

Adams, Kathy J., Bureau of Personnel 


Glucksman, Tobias H., East Asian and Pacific Affairs 
Shinnick, Julianne, Bureau of Public Affairs 
GS-12 
Burciaga, Santiago M., Inter-American Affairs 
Chase, Dale J., Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations 
Crouch, Katherine Flaspohl, Political-Military Affairs 
Cunningham, Phyllis M., Foreign Service Institute 
Le Pree-Williams, Dianne, New Orleans Passport Agency 
Menares-Bury, Carla H., International Narcotics and Law 
Enforcement Affairs 
Nicholson, Karen A., Bureau of Public Affairs 
Pizza, Gregory E., National Passport Center Portsmouth 
Tucker, Wanda Ann, Office of Languages Services 
Wilkinson, Lisa M., International Organization Affairs 
Williams, Martha K., Office of Information Management 
GS-13 
Blue, Benjiman Thomas, Office of the Chief Financial 
Officer 
Elder, Christine Ann, European Affairs 
Henson, Carla R., Office of the Chief Financial Officer 
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CIVIL SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Jones, Jennyfer, Political-Military Affairs 
Markey, John D., Consular Affairs 
Matte, Shelly Anne, Consular Affairs 
Maurer, Hans Christian, Consular Affairs 
McKee, David W., Intelligence and Research 
Morin, Michael D., Intelligence and Research 
Novak, Fayeann, Diplomatic Security 
Reitz, Hazel M., Population, Refugees, and Migration 
Shorter, Elenita M., Bureau of Personnel 
GS-14 
O'Sullivan, Susan W., Democracy, Human Rights and 
Labor 
Sorokin, Nikolai, Office of Languages Services 
Thomas Jr., Clifford P., Diplomatic Security 


GS-15 
Sheeran, Robert T., Boston Passport Agency 


CS Appointments September 


Alphin, Thomas Henry, Office of the Legal Adviser 
Arya, Savita R., Houston Passport Agency 
Castleberry, Roy L., Office of the Inspector General 
Chalapong, Chanin, Los Angeles Passport Agency 
Chan, Susan Shepherd, Office of the Legal Adviser 
Davis, Eddie, Houston Passport Agency 
Deocampo, Maryann D., Office of the Inspector General 
Duncan, Charles A., Office of the Under Secretary for 
Management 
Eilers, Robert Edward, Los Angeles Passport Agency 
Friebel, Kathy A., Office of the Inspector General 
Honarvar, Houdin, Los Angeles Passport Agency 
Kirkland, Vivian M., Houston Passport Agency 
Larkin, John R., Economic and Business Affairs 
Legania, Debra Lynn, Houston Passport Agency 
Lewis, Andre Winston, European Affairs 
Lewis, Willie F., Washington Passport Agency 
Lioret, Francisco L., Office of Languages Services 
Maddux, Sara, Intelligence and Research 


Marchick, David M., Economic and Business Affairs 

McNamara, Patrick J., Foreign Buildings Office 

Morris, Brenda A., Office of the Inspector General 

Myles, Doris T., Consular Affairs 

Nichols, Bryon L., Washington Passport Agency 

O’Loughlin, Thomas J., Diplomatic Security 

Robinson, Amaise L., Consular Affairs 

Schildge, Heather A., Office of the Legal Adviser 

Scott, Dorothy K., Medical Services 

Sheehan, Michael A., International Organization Affairs 

Siegel, Michael A., Bureau of Public Affairs 

Simmons, Edwina L., Office of the Chief Financial Officer 

Soweka, Gloriana, Miami Passport Agency 

Thompson, Bruce D., San Francisco Passport Agency 

Williamson, Steven D., Office of the Chief Financial Officer 

Yu, Wai-Ming, Los Angeles Passport Agency 

Zamora-Lopez, Carole A., San Francisco Passport 
Agency 


CS Resignations (September) 


Adams, Laura S., Office of the Legal Adviser 

Brown, Tracy C., International Organization Affairs 
Carter, April D., Consular Affairs 

Casanova, Katherine A. G., Houston Passport Agency 
Casey, Claire Marie, Office of the Secretary 

Daley, Zelda M., Office of Foreign Buildings Office 
Doyle, Jason P., European Affairs 

Dupont, Vincent C., Political-Military Affairs 

Eisner, Michael A., Office of the Legal Adviser 
Gardner, Garfield S., Population, Refugees, and Migration 
Gathings, William, Executive Secretariat 

Huber, John F., New Orleans Passport Agency 
Hutcheson, Gail M., Office of Information Management 
Jackson, Kendra J., New Orleans Passport Agency 
Kendrick, Djenaba A., Consular Affairs 

Lebay, Steven K., European Affairs 

Lujan, B. Jerry, Office of Languages Services 

Miller, Elizabeth Michelle, European Affairs 

Morrison, Madeline L., Office of the Secretary 


Najera, Raymundo, Bureau of Public Affairs 

Russell, Susan C., Office of Information Management 
Rutberg, Sharon Conaway, Office of the Legal Adviser 
Sams, Revelie E., Medical Services 

Schepers, Jennifer, Foreign Buildings Office 

Sundra, Megan E., Population, Refugees, and Migration 
Trevett, Karen A., Los Angeles Passport Agency 
Walker, Lynn M., Near Eastern Affairs 

Yarkin, Nyetta June, Office of Information Management 


CS Reassignments (September) 


Carnahan, Carol L., European Affairs to Intelligence and 
Research 

Choi, Ruth, Office of Information Management to Consular 
Affairs 

Paninski, Manuela Monika, Administration to African 
Affairs 

Surles, Covina, Pre-Assignment Training to Foreign 
Buildings Office 

Taylor, Vincent T., Diplomatic Security to Office of the 
Chief Financial Officer 

Thomas, David M., Office of Languages Services to 
International for Narcotics and Law Enforcement 
Affairs 

Williams, Cela G., International Organization Affairs to 
Economic and Business Affairs 
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Dixon, Mary Ann, Bureau of Public Affairs 

Einaudi, Luigi R., Office of the Secretary 

Faber, Doris E., Foreign Service Institute 

James, Alan G., Office of the Legal Advisor 

Lewis, Shelia L., European Affairs 

McGillian, Anita, Foreign Service Institute 

Panick, Dorothy, Office of Languages Services 

Pruitt, Jacquelynn W., Office of the Chief Financial Officer 
Williams, Gail Elizabeth, Office of the Chief Financial Officer 


Artist Donates Work for U.S Embassies Abroad 


enowned American artist 
Ellsworth Kelly unveiled 
his donation of Leaves, a 
limited edition of 50 
signed lithographs, to the 
Friends of Art and 
Preservation in Embassies (FAPE) at 
a dinner hosted by Secretary Albright 
in June. The FAPE event attracted a 
diverse crowd of diplomats, artists 
and philanthropists to celebrate the 
group’s achievements and to honor 
Mr. Kelly and Katharine Graham, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of The Washington Post Co., for inter- 
nationalism and public service. 

“The art which [FAPE] helps us 
place and the support you give to 
historical preservation, serve as silent 
ambassadors for our county. The 
result reminds visitors of the great 


creativity and greater principles that 
comprise the American heritage,” 
Secretary Albright said in her remarks 
at dinner. While she was U.N. 
ambassador, FAPE refurbished and 
organized the art collection for the 
U.N. residence in New York. The 
collection included works by Mr. 
Kelly, Claes Oldenburg and Jasper 
Johns. Leaves was created in honor of 
Secretary Albright and inspired by her 
favorite flower, the peony. 

The limited edition of Leaves is 
now part of the collection of art 
administered by the Art in Embassies 
Program. Through the program, U.S. 
ambassadors can select works for the 
representational rooms of their 
embassy residence. By donating a 
limited edition of his work, Ellsworth 
Kelly has upheld a tradition 


established by Frank Stella in 1989 
with his donation of 141 prints of The 
Symphony. In 1995, Roy Lichtenstein 
donated a limited edition of 175 
signed silkscreen prints entitled 
Composition III, and in 1996, Robert 
Rauschenberg donated 50 lithographs 
entitled Domicile. 

Founded in 1986, FAPE is a 
non-profit, tax-exempt, educational 
foundation. Since its inception, FAPE 
has raised more than $9 million in 
private donations and contributions 
of works of art. These funds have been 
used to form a permanent collection 
of works of art on paper by modern 
masters of American art, including, 
but not limited to, works by James 
John Audubon, Jim Dine, Alex Katz, 
Jacob Lawrence, Edward Ruscha and 
Andy Warhol. [J 
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t: Inspector General Jackquilyn 

lliams-Bridgers meets in Beijing 
with Executive Vice Minister of 
Supervision Feng Tiyun to begin a 
dialogue with Chinese officials about 
government ethics, standards of 
conduct and anti-corruption efforts. 
State will host Chinese officials in 
Washington next spring. 


w right: Hong Kong - Secretary 

State Madeleine K. Albright 
presents the Department's Superior 
Honor Award to William J. Prior, 
Foreign Buildings Office project 
director, during the rededication July 1 
of the newly renovated consulate office 
building. 


e: Ms. Gina’s Pre-K class (4-year- 
olds) enjoys a cooking project at the 
Department’s Child Care Center, 
Washington, D.C. Patricia Pittarelli, 
left, Work and Family Programs, 
observes. 


it: President Sharon Jennings and 

" members of the executive board of the 

International Women’s Club of Tunisia 

present Ambassador Mary Ann Casey 

with a plaque of appreciation for her past 
support to the organization. 
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he State of the Arts Concert Series and FARA, in 

conjunction with Army Sgt. Maj. Walter Bruce, 

presented jazz vocalist Cheryl “Sunny” Sumter 

in the main courtyard in June. True to her 

nickname, the sun shone brightly for this gifted 
artist’s performance on what had been an otherwise 
cloudy day. 

Challenged by the acoustics in the courtyard, she put 
aside all distractions and the audience held onto her every 
note. Her introductory selection, Better Than Anything, 
reflected a genuine passion for this musical genre. Sunny 
segued into her own musical arrangement of Ira and 
George Gershwin’s They Can't Take That Away From Me. 
Her Rodgers and Hammerstein’s My Romance was an 
audio montage of a familiar musical selection in a jazz 
rendition played by accomplished guitarist Shey Welch. 
This unique blend earned enthusiastic applause for these 
talented artists. 

Ms. Sumter’s original and moving composition, 
Rememberin, was a tribute to such great jazz pioneers as 
Miles Davis, Ella Fitzgerald and others. Sunny Sumter has 
the potential to join the ranks of these great jazz masters. 
. A native Washingtonian, the musician began her 
: career at the Duke Ellington School of the Arts. She 
received a B.A. from Howard University, where she 
studied under the tutelage of artists /educators Grady Tate 
and Geri Allen. 





The author is a computer specialist in the Executive 
Secretariat. 


rgentinean pianist Fabian Faccio once again 
delighted the State of the Arts Concert Series 
audience during a June performance in the Dean 
Acheson Auditorium. It was his second 
appearance. 

Mr. Faccio opened with Johannes Brahms’ Drei 
Intermezzi Op. 117. His insightful rendering foreshadowed 
a program of quiet, low-key and very relaxing musical 
offerings. Carlos Guastavino’s Tres Preludios: La Siesta was 
performed with a great deal of musical sensitivity. 

My favorites were his original compositions, Arabian 
Nights, Study and Murmurs. Perhaps it is his connection 
with the music and familiarity with its nuances that 
contributed to his significant mastery and self-assuredness 
in the rendering of his works. Arabian Nights, in particular, 
sparked thoughts of Ali Baba and dancing girls. 






STATE OF THE ARTS 


By JOHN BENTEL 


Artist Courts Outdoor Audience 


Pianist Returns to Series 












































“Sunny” Sumter, jazz vocalist, and Shey Welch, guitarist. 





His performance of compositions by Robe 
Schumann and Manuel da Falla contrasted with 
the earlier part of his program. A totally relaxed and 
satisfied audience applauded and was rewarded with 
Fabian Faccio’s encore, Milonga, by Alberto Ginastera. 

Mr. Faccio’s original compositions for piano have been 
published and received an award in 1994 from the 
National Conference on Piano Pedagogy. He currently 
studies piano in Washington, D.C. 

The artist began studying piano at an early age and 
continued his studies at the Universidad Nacional de 
Cuyo with Professors Alberto Vasquez and Monica Rizzo, 
and harmony with Susana Anton. In 1990 he moved to 
the United States where he studied piano with Dr. Andre 
Rangel, who also performed two concerts for us in 
previous years. [] 
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LIBRARY REPORT 


By DAN CLEMMER 


Blessed Be the Bonds that Bind 


he Ralph J. Library, which 
dates from 1789, has over 
500,000 volumes. Thousands 
need repair. They are 
primarily books with split or 
missing spines or loose pages, and 
pamphlet folders with rotted string 
ties. 

A few of these books have enough 
monetary or historic value to warrant 
full treatment by professional 
conservators, an expensive 
undertaking. A volume with Thomas 
Jefferson’s signature, for instance, 
might cost several thousand dollars. 

Most of our books, however, are 
ordinary. They have value to our 
readers, and they cannot be used 
unless they are repaired or rebound 
by a commercial binder. While 
rebinding is inexpensive, about $8 per 
volume for most books, they can be 
damaged in the process and are off the 
shelf for many weeks. 

To hasten their return to our 
readers, we formed a library team that 
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is devoting a few hours weekly to 
repairing the books in house. The 
team acquired the necessary repair 
materials and tools--glue, tape, 
cutters, a book press -- and attended 
a recent workshop at the Library of 
Congress to learn the basic book 
repair skills. Among the workshop’s 
tips was using a durable linen thread 
to replace the rotted cotton twine on 
many of our folder-bound items. 
Within the first two weeks of 
operation, the initial investment in 








supplies was recovered by the repair 
of 30 books. 0 


The author is chief librarian 


Connie Blackman contributed text and Paula 
Lorfano photographs for this article. 










WE NEED TO REVAMP OUR RELATIONS WITH 
BORZASZTOSTAN. SPALDING? "LL TAKE CARE 
OF IT MA‘AM. 
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FAPER YOU FINISH TYPING 
ON BORZASCTOSTAN FOR mY THOSE VOUCHERS CAN YOU 
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THIS [5 A SUPERB POLICY Paper! 

'D LIKE TO COMMEND EVERYONE 

INVOLVED [LL TAKE CARE 

OF (T, MA'AM, 
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CHERYL, | NEE, 
THANKING YOURSELF FOR WORKING 
ON THAT FOLICY FAFER. 


/  OKAY.FOR YOUR, 
SIGNATURE 7 
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